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ON VISITING IRELAND AFTER A LONG 
ABSENCE. 
BY SARAH PARKER —THE IRISH GIRL.” 
Oh, Erin! bright emerald isle of the ocean, 
Thou darling of nature, I visit thee now, — 
And ne'er did | feel with more grateful emotion 
The breeze of my native hills play on my brow, 

I see, my own Erin, thy beath cover'd mountains, — 
Whose green sunny summits bring back to my mind 
The days of my childhood, which, bright as thy fountains, 

Sped onward and !eft but their mem’ry behind. 


Yet bound with the spell of their dear recollections, 
Which time hath no power to root up or efface, _ 
This heart to the spot where first dawu’d its affections, 
To where the first sunbeam play’d bright ou my face. 
I see my own hills, and again my feet wander, 
O’er walks that in childbood with rapture I trod ; 
Where the wild rose blooms gaily, bright streamlets meander, 
And the primrose and cowslip enamel the sod. 


But where is the gush of delight deeply thrilling, 
That sprung in my heart when each feeling was young, 
When | woader’d why tear drops these eyes should be filung 
While resting on uought but where loveliness hung. ; 
They were childhood’s pure joy-deops, the springtide of feeling ; 
Nature spoke to the heart,and they rose at her call, 
* Till the cares of my afier hours subtlely stealing, 
Embitter'd joy’s lount with life’s acid and gall. 


Yes, Land of the Shamrock ! life’s rapturous morning 
Fled glad ’neath thy shades, which can ne’er be forgot ; 
E’en when from thee sever’d, fond fancy returning, 
Sought out mid thy valleys one evergreen spot— 
The home of my childhood, the vale of my fathers, 
Whose memory gleamed through each sorrow and joy, 
So sacred and clear, all the mists that time gathers 
Ne’er had power its pure lustre to dim or destroy. 


I have left for a season fair Scouland behind me, 
The banks o’ ‘ Auld Ayr, the long famed for its brave, 
But to it the sweet trammels of gratitude bind me 
So strongly, they burst not till snapped in the grave. 
The cottage by which flows ibe Doon's shinning river, 
Clear winding its pebbled and serpentine way, 
The friends | have met there, whose kindness shal! ever 
Lead vack every wish to the shades of Doun brae.t 


And there is a spot still in vision appearing— 
A paradise ever in memory’s view ; 
If friendsbip exalted can make aught endearing, 
Beechgrove,{ each fond wish must cling grateful to you; 
The home of kind feeling and beauty all real, 
Which stamps its sweet image for aye on the heart; 
Oh ! my visions of loveliness ail were ideal, 
Till I gazed on young features ne'er equall’d by art. 


I had fancied soft cheeks like the hue of young roses, 
Fair brows like the lily, as chaste and unsoil'd, 

Bright eyes like the violet, when dew there reposes, 
Aud I saw all my dream in that beautiful§ child. 

Yes, Erin! tair Scotland hath powerfu) attractions 
Ot beauty, of friendship, as perfect as thine, 

Yet here are entwined all my first recollections, 
And | pride in the thought that this country is mine, 





THE CAPTURED BIRD—A FABLE. 
FROM M'COLL’s MOUNTAIN MINSTREL. 

A maiden ouce planted the hidden snare, 
And she caught a wid bird of plumage rare ; 
And she tamed him so, that at last thought she, 
This bird has no heart for liberty ; 
Let me do with bim whatsoe’er | may, 
He has neither the wish nor the pow’r to stray. 


When his mistress bad kept this poor bird so long, 
That he almost forgot his woodland song, 

Aud his forest mates, to him once so dear, 

She tboughtshe had nothing more to fear. 

He had been so long her imprisoned slave 
So grateful for every crumb she gave, 
Thatit seem’d as she thought, without crumb at all 
He could not but choose to live still in thrall, 


, 


But not thus, from its native joys exiled, 

Can a bird to its cage be reconciled ; 

The string that is play’d on too long, may break 
And a yoke, though of gold, must soon tire the neck 
What flow’r can long bloom amid frost and snow ? 
What joy, without hope, can the fond heart know ? 
O vo,—it is not from all joy exiled, 

That a bird to its cage can be reconciled. 


One day she open’d his cage, in play, 
Witha ‘ Go ‘ poor bird, if you please, away ,,— 
Never dreaming ber captive one inch could stray. 
The fond bird heard the insulting word, 
* The above are the name and literary designation of a yo 
whose effusions, published in ‘Chamber? Journal,’ and edine gidlediehen 
have atiracted general admiration for their beauty of expression and tender- 
ness of feeling. She is a native of Newry, the daughier of humble parents, 
and has not enjoyed the advantage of superior education She has been for 
some time residentin the town of Ayr, where her genius and mudest worth 
have combined to win for her many patrons and friends. She is about tu 
publish, by subscription, a volume containing verses ‘On the Opening of 
the Seventh Seal, and other Puems.’ She has already obtained a sumber 
of subscribers, and our publisher will feel happy to receive and forward 
the names of any persons who may be inclined to encourage genius in huin- 
ble life. 
t Doonbrae Cottage, the seat of David Auld, Esq 
+ Beechgrove, the residence of Dugaid Hamilton, Esq 
§ Miss Norah Hamilton, 


And his soul of pride was within him stirred ; 
So he flapp’d his wing to her wond’ring view, 
And away, and away, fast and far he flew, 
It was then that the sigh of his mistress proved 
That the bird she lost was a bird beloved : 
He returned to his bower in the forest green, 
And a captive was never again, | ween, 
MORAL. 
Love is the bird, ye maidens bright. 
Of which the minstrel sings ; 
Then, never may yoa with caprice light, 
Or cold neglect, or wanton slight, 
Forget that he has wings. 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE IN ROME. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





Chancing to be in Rome in the August of 1330, I visited the gorgeous 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, during the celebration of the anniversary 
of the Holy Assumption 

It was a glorious sight to one unaccustomed to the imposing religious 
ceremonials of the Romish church, to witness all the pomp and splendour 
displayed at this high solemnity—to gaze down that glittering pile, end 
mark the various ecclesiastical dignitaries, each in their peculiar and cha- 
racteristic costume, employed in the ministrations of their sacred functions, 
and suirounded by a wide semicircle of the papal guards, so stationed to 
keep back the crowd, and who, with their showy scarlet attire and tall hal- 
berts, looked like the martial figures we see in the sketches of Callot. Nor 
was the brilliant effect of this picture diminished by the sumptuous frame- 
work in which it was set. Overhead flamed a roof resplendent with 
burnished gold ; before me rose a canopy supported by piilars of porphyry, 
and shining with many-coloured stones; while on either hand were chapels 
devoted to some noble house, and boasting each the marhle memorial of a 
pore. Melodious masses proper to the service, were ever and anon chanted 

y the papal choir, and overpowering periame was diffused around by a 
hundred censers. 

Subdued by the odours, the music, and the spectacle, I sank into a state 
of dreamy enthusiasm, during the continuance of which I almost fancied 
myself a convert to the faith ot Rome, and surrendered myself unreflectingly 
to an admiration of its errors. As I gazed among the surrounding crowd, 
the sight of so many prostrate figures, all in attitudes of deepest devotion, 
satisfied me of the profound religious impression of the ceremonial. As else- 

where, this feeling was not universal; and, as elsewhere likewise, more 
zeal was exhibited by the lower than the higher classes of society ; and | 
occasionally noted amongst the latter the glitter of an eye or the flutter of a 
bosom, not altogether agitated, | suspect, by holy aspirations. Yet me- 
thought, on the whole, tf never had seen such abandonment of soul, such 
prostration of spirit, in my colder clime, and during the exercise of my own 
more chastened creed, as that which in several instances I now beheld; 
aud [ almost envied the poor maiden near me, who, abject upon the earth, 
had washed awey her sorrows, and perhaps her sins, in contrite tears. 

As such thoughts swept through my mind, I felt a pleasure in singling out 
particular figures and groups which interested me, from their peculiarity of 
costume, or trom their devotional fervour. Amongst others, a littie to my 
left, | remarked a band of mountaineers from Calabria, for such I judged 
them to be from their wild and picturesque garb. Deeply was every indi- 
vidual of this little knot of peasantry impressed by the ceremonial. Every 
eye was humbly cast down; every knee bent; every band was either oecu- 
pied in grasping the little crucifix suspended from its owner’s neck, in 
telling the beads of his rosary, or fervently crossed upon his bare and 
swarthy breas*. 

While gazing upon this group, I chanced upon an individual whom I had 
not hitherto noticed, and who now irresistibly attracted my attention. 
Though a little removed from the Calabrian mountaineers, and reclining 
against the marble walls of the church, he evidently belonged to the same 
company ; at least so his attire seemed to indicate, though the noble cast of 
his countenance was far superior to that of his comrades. He was an old 
man, with a face of the fine antique Roman stamp—a bold outline of 
promi nent nose, rugged and imperious brow, and proudly cut chin. His 
head and chin, as well as his naked breast, were frosted over with the 
snowy honours of many winaters, and their hoar appearance contrasted 
strikingly with the tawny hue of a skin almost as dark and as lustrous as 
polished vak. Peasant as he was, there was something of grandeur and 
majesty in this old man’s demeanour and physiognomy. His head declined 
back wards, s0 as co:npletely to expose his long and muscalar throat, His 
arms bung listlessly by his side; one hand drooped upon the pavement, the 
other was placed within his breast: his eyes were closed. The old man’s 
garb was of the coarsest fabric; he wore little beyond a shirt, a loose vest, 
a sort of sheep-skin cloak, and canvass leggings bound around with leathern 
thongs. His appearance, however, was above his condition; he became 
his rags as proudly as a prince would have become his ermined robe. 

The more | scrutinised the rigid lines of this old man’s countenance, the 
more I became satisfied that many singular, and perhaps not wholly guilt. | 
less, events were connected with his history. Therosary was in his hand— 
the cross upon his breast—the beads were untold—the crucifix unclasped 
—no breath of prayer passed his lips. His face was turned heavenward, 
hut his eyes were closed,—he dared not open them. Why did he come 
thither, it he did not venture to pray? Why did he assame a penitential 
attitude, it he felt no penitence? 

So absorbed was | in the perusal of the working of this old man’s counte- 
nance, as to be scarcely conscious that the service of high mass was con- 
cluded, and the crowd within the holy pile fast dispersing. The music was 
hushed, the robed prelates and their train bad disappeared, joyous dames 
were hastening along the marble aisles to their equipages; all, save a few 


and, but for the timely aid of his companion, would have fallen upon the 
pavement. 

Ata loss to conceive in what way I could have occasioned him so much 
alarm, | rushed forward to the assistance of the old man, when his son, 
for such it subsequently appeared that he was, rudely repelled me, and 
thrust his hand into his girdle as if to seek for means to prevent further in- 
terference. 

Meanwhile the group had been increased by the arrival of a third party, 
attracted by the cry the old man had uttered in falling. The new comer 
was an Italian gentleman, somewhat stricken in years; of stern and stately 
deportment, aud with something sinister and forbidding in his aspect. He 
was hastening towards the old man, bat he suddenly stopped, and was about 
to retire when he encountered my gaze. As our eyes met he started ; and 
a terror, as sudden and lively as that exhibiied by the old man, was at once 
depicted in his features. ‘ 

My surprise was now beyond all bounds, and I continued for some mo- 
ments speechless with astonishment. Not a little of the inexplicable awe 
which affected the old man and the stranger was communicated to myself. 
Altogether, we formed a mysterious and terrible triangle, of which each 
side bore some strange and unintelligible relation to the other. 

The new comer first recovered his composure, though not without an 
effort. Coldly turning his heel upon me, he walked towards the old man 
aud shook him forcibly. The latter shrank from his grasp, and endeavoured 
to avoid him; but it was impossible. The stranger whispered a few words 
in his ear, and of which, from his gestures being directed towards myself, I 
could guess the import. The old manreplied. His action in doing so was 
that of supplication and despair. The stranger retorted in a wild and vehe- 
ment manner, and even stamped upon the ground; but the old man ttill 
continued to cling to the Knees of his superior. 

‘Weak, superstitious fool!’ at length exclaimed the stranger, ‘I will 
waste no more words upon thee. Do, or else say what thou wilt; bat be- 
ware!’ And then spurning him haughtily back with his foot, he strode 
away. 

The old man’s reverend head struck against the marble floor. His tem- 
ple was cut open by the fall, and blood rushed iv torrents from the wound. 
Recovering himself, he started to his feet—a knife was instantly in his 
hand, and he would have pursed and doubtless slain his aggressor, if 
he bad not been forcibly withheld by his son, and by a priest who had 
joined them. 

* Maledizione! exclaimed the old man—‘a blow from him—from that 
hand! | will stab him, though he were at the altar’s foot ; though he had a 
thousand lives, each should pay forit. Release me, Paolo! release me! for, 
by Heaven! he dies !’ 

‘ Peace, father!” cried the son, still struggling with him. 

‘Thou art notje son, to hinder my revenge !’ shouted the enraged father. 
‘Dost not sees blood-—m y biood—thy tather’s blood ?—and thou holdest 
me back! Thou shouldst have struck him to the earth for the deed— but he 
was a noble, and thou darest not lift thy hand against him !’ 

‘Wouldst thou have had me slay him in this holy place?’ exclaimed Pa- 
| olo, reddening with auger and suppressed emotion. 

‘ No, no,’ returned the old man, in an altered voice; ‘mot here, not here, 
though ’twere but just retribution. But I will find other means of ven- 
geance. I will denounce him—I will betray all, though it cost me my own 
ife! Heshall die by the hands of the common executioner ;—there is one 
shall testify for me!’ And he pointed to me. 

Again | advanced towards him. 

‘]f thou hast aught to disclose pertaining to the Holy Church, I am ready 
to listen to thee, my son,’ said the priest ; ‘ but reflect well ere thou bringest 
any charge thou mayest not be able to substantiate against one who stands 
so high in her esteem as him thou wouldst accuse.’ 

Theson gave his father a meaning look, and whispered somewhat in his 
ear. The old man became suddenly still. 

‘ Right, right,’ said he; ‘{ have bethought me. ’Twas butablow. He 
is wealthy, | am poor; there is no jastice for the poor in Rome.’ 

‘ad purse is at your service,’ said J, interfering; ‘ you shall have my 
aid.’ 

‘ Your aid!’ echoed the old man, staring at me, ‘will you assist me, 
signor ? 

‘IT will.’ 

‘Enough. I may claim fulfilment of your promise.’ 

‘Stop, old man,’ said 1; ‘answer me one question ere you depart. 
Whence arose your recent terrors ?’ 

‘You shall know hereafter, signor,’ he said, ‘{ must now begone. We 
shall meet again Follow me not,’ he continued, seeing I was bent upon 
obtaining farther explanation of the mystery. ‘ You wil! learn nothirg now, 
and only endanger my safety. ‘ Addio, Signor,’ and with hasty steps he 
quitted the church, accompanied by his son. 

‘Who is that old man?’ I demanded of the priest. 

‘I amas igvorant as yourself,’ he replied, ‘ but he must be looked to ; he 
talks threateningly.’ And he beckoned to an attendant. 

‘ Who was he who strack him?’ was my next_inquiry. 

‘One of our wealthiest nobles,’ he replied, ‘and an assured friend of the 
church. We could ill spare him. Do not lose sight of them,’ he added to 
the attendant, ‘and let the sbivri track them to their haunts. They must 
not be suffered to go forth to-night. A few hoars’ restraint will cool their 
hot Calabrian blood.’ 

* Bat the name of the noble, father?’ 1 said, renewing my inquiries. 

‘I must decline further questioning,’ returned the priest, coldly. ‘I have 
other occupation; and meanwhile it will be well to have these stains ef- 
faced, which may else bring scandal on these huly walls, You will excuse 
me, my son.’ So saying, he bowed and retired. : 

1 made fruitless inquiries for the old man at the door of the church. 
we Be gone ; none of the bystanders who had seen him go forth knew 
whither. 

Stung by curiosity, I wandered amid the most unfrequented quarters of 








kneeling figures near the chapels, were departing ; and the old man, aware, 
from the stir and huin prevailing around, that the ceremonial was at an end, 
arose, stretched out his arm to one of his comrades, a youth who had joined 
him, and prepared to follow the concourse. 

Was he really blind? Assuredly not. Besides, he did not walk like 
as one habituated to the direst calamity that can befal our nature, He stag- 
gered in his gait, and reeled to and fro. Yet wherefore did he not venture 
to unclose his eyes within the temple of the Most High? What would I 
not have given to be made acquainted with his history! For I felt that it 
must be a singular one. 

I might satisfy my curiosity at once. He was moving slowly forward, 
guided by hiscomrade. In a few seconds it would be too late—he would 
have Vanished from my sight. With hasty foo! steps I followed him down 
the church, and laid my hand, with some violence, upon hie shoulder. 

The old man started at the touch, and turned Now, indeed, his eyes 
were opened wide, and flashing full upon me,—and such eyes! Hereto- 
fore I bad only dreamed of suc. Age had not quenched their lightning 
and | quailed beneath the fierce glances that he threw upon me. Bat if [ 
was, at first, surprised at the display of anger which I had called forth in 
bim, how much more was J astonished to behold the whole expression of 
his face suddenly change. His eyes continued fixed upon mine as if I had 
been a basilisk. Apparently he could not avert them; while his whole frame 














shivered with emotion. 1 advanced towards him; he shrank backwards, 


Rome throughout the city, in hope of meeting with the old Celabrian, but 
in vain. As, however, | entered the court-yard of my hotel, I faucied [ 
d iscovered, amongst the lou nging assemblage gathered round the door, the 
dark eyes of the young mountaineer, In this I might have been mistaken ; 
no one answering to his description had been seen near the house. 


THE MARCHESA. 


Une chose ténébreuse fait par des hommes téuébreux.—Lucrece Borat, 

On the same night I bent my steps towards the Colosseam ; and, fall of 
my adventure of the morning, found myself, not without apprehension, in- 
volved within its labyrinthine passages. Ac companied by a monk, who, 
with a small horn lantern in his hand, acted as my guide, | fancied that, by 
its uncertain light, I could discover stealthy figures larking within the 
shades of the ruin. cpt , P 

Whatever suscipions I might entertain, 1 pursued my course in silence. 
Emerging from the vomitorio, We stood upon the steps of the colossal am- 
phitheatre. The huge pile was bathed in rosy moonlight, and reared itself 
in serene majesty before my view. ; 

While indulging in a thousand speculations, occasioned by the hour and 
the spot, I suideuly perc eived a figure on a point of the ruin immediately 

, bad . . 

above me. Nothing but the head was visible; but that was placed in a 
bold relief against the beaming sky of night, and I recognised it at once, 
No nobler Roman head had ever graced the circus when Rome was in her 
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zenith. I shouted tothe old Calabrian, for he it was 1 beheld. Almost 
ere the sound had left my lips, he had disappeared. I made known what J 
had seen to the monk. He was alarmed—urged our instant departure, 
and advised me to seek the assistance of the sentinel stationed at the 
entrance to the pile. To this proposal I assented ; and having descended 
the vasty steps, and crossed the open arena, we arrived, without molesta- 
tion, at the door-way. 

The sentinel had allowed no one to pass him. He returned with me to 
the circus; and, after an ineffectual search among the rains, volunteered his 
services to accompany me homewards through the Forum. | declined bis 
offer, and shaped my course towards a Jonesome vicolo on the right. This 
- courting danger ; but I cared not, and walked through the deserted 
place. 

Scarcely had I proceeded many paces, when I heard fuotsteps swiftly ap- 
proaching ; and, ere | could turn round, my arms was seized from betind, 
and a bandage was placed across my eyes. All my efforts at liberation were 
unavailing; and, alter a brief struggle, | remained passive. 

‘Make no noise,’ said a voice which 1 knew to be that of the old man, 
‘and no harm shall befall you. You must come with us. Ask no questions 
but follow.’ ' 

I suffered myself to be led, without further opposition, whithersoever 

listed. We walked for, it might be, half an hour, much beyond the 
walls of Rome. I had to scramble through many ruins, and frequently 
stumbled over inequalities of ground. I now felt the fresh breeze of night 
blowing over the wide campagna, and my conductors moved swiftly on- 
wards as we trod on the elastic turf. 

At length they came to a halt. My bandage was removed, and I beheld 
myself beneath the arch of un aqueduct, which spanned the moonlight 
plain. A fire was kindled beneath the arch, and the ruddy flame licked i 
walls. Around the blaze was grouped the little band of peasantry I ha 
beheld in the church, in various and picturesque attitudes. They greeted 
my conductors on their arrival, and glanced inquisitively at me, but did not 
speak to me. The elder Calabrian, whom they addressed as Cristofano, 
asked for a glass of acquavite, which he handed respectfully to me. I de- 
clined the oifer, but he pressed it upon me. 

‘ You will need it, signor,’ he said ; ‘ you have much to do to-night. You 
fear, perhaps, it is drugged. Behold!” And he drank it off. 

I could not, atter this, refuse his pledge. ‘ And now, siguor,’ said the old 
men, removing a little distance from the group, ‘ may I crave a word with 
you—your name?’ 

As I had no reason for withholding it, I told hin how I was called. 

‘Hum! Had you no relation of the name of ——?’ 

‘None whatever.’ And I sighed, for 1 thought of my desolate condition. 

‘Strange!’ he muttered; adding with a grim smile,—‘ but, however, 
likenesses are easily accounted for.’ 

‘ What likenesses?’ I asked. ‘Whom doI resemble? and what, is the 
motive of your inexplicable conduct!’ 

‘You shall hear,’ he replied, frowning gloomily. ‘ Step aside, and let us 
get within the shade of these arches. out of the reach of yonder listeners. 
The tale | have to tell is fur your ears alone.’ 

I obeyed him ; and we stood beneath the shadow of the aqueduct. 

‘Years ago,’ began the old man, ‘au Englishman, in all respects resem- 
bling yourself, equal'y well favoured in person, and equally young, came to 
Rome, and took up his abode within the eternal city. e was ot high 
rank in his own country, and was treated with the distinction due to bis ex- 
alted station here. At that time I dwelt with the Marchese di 
I was his confidential servant—his adviser—his friend. 1 had lived with 
his father—cartied bim as an infant—sported with him as a boy—loved und 

served him asaman. Loved him I say; for, despite his treatment of me, 
{ loved him then as much as L abhor him now. Well! signor, to my story. 
If his youth had been profligate, his manhood was not less depraved ; it 
was devoted to cold, calculating libertinism Soon after he succeeded tu the 
estates and title of his father, be married. That he loved his bride, [ can 
scarcely believe ; for though he was wildly jealous of her, he was himself 
unfaithiul, and she knew it. In Italy, revenge, insuch cases, is easily with- 
in a woman's power; and, for aught I know, the marchesa might have me. 
ditated retaliation. My lord, however, took the alarm, and thought fit to 
retire to his villa withuut the city, and for a time remained secluded within 
its walls. It was at this crisis thai the Englishman I have before mentioned 
arrived in Rome. My lady, who mingled little with the gaieties of the 
city, had not beheld him; but she could not have been unacquainted with 
him by report, as every tongue was loud in his praises. A rumour of his 
successes with other dames had reached my lord; nay, I have reasun to 
believe that he had been thwarted by the handsome Englishman in some 
other quarter, and he sedulously prevented their meeting. An interview, 
however, did take place between them, and in anunexpected manner. It was 
the custom then, us now, upon particular occcasions, to drive, during the 
heats of summer, within the Piazza Navona, which is flooded with water. 
One evening the marchesa drove thither: she was unattended except by 
myself. Our carriage happened to be stationed near that of the young 
Englishman.’ 

‘The marchesa was beautiful, no doubt?’ 1 said, interrupting him 

‘ Most beautiful!’ he replied, ‘ and so your countryman seemed to think, 
for he was lost in admiration of her. I am not much versed in the lan- 
guage of the eyes, but his were tov elpquent and expressive not to be under- 
stood. [ watched my mistress narrowly, It was evident from her glow- 
ing cheek, though her eyes were cast down, that she was not insensible to 
his regards. She turned to play with her dog, a lovely little greyhound, 
which was in the carriage beside her, and patted il carelessly with the glove 
which she held in her hand. The animal snatched the glove from her 
grasp, and, us he bounded backwards, fell over the carriage side. My lady 
uttered a scream at the sight, and | was preparing to extricate the strug- 
gling dog, when the Englishman plunged into the water. In an instant he 
had restored her favourite to the marchesa, aid received her warmest 
acknowledgments. From that momentanu intimacy commenced which was 
destined to produce the most fatal consequences to both parties.’ 

‘Did you betray them?’ L asked, somewhat impatiently. 

‘I was then the blind tool of the marchese. 1 did so,’ replied the old 
*] told him all the particulars of the interview. He heard me in silence, 
but grew ashy pale with suppressed rage. Bidding me redouble my vigi- 
lance, he left me. My lady was scarcely now ever out of my sight; when 
one evening, a few days after what had occurred, she walked forth alone 
upon the garden-terrace of the villa, Her guitar was in her hand, and her 
faveurite dog by her side, I was ata little distance, but wholly unperceived. 
She struck a few plaintive chords upon her instrument, and then, resting 
her chin upon her white and rounded arm, seemed lost in tender 
reverie. Would you had seen her, siguor, as I bebeld her then, 
or as one other beheld her! you would acknowledge that you had 
Dever met with her equal in beauty. Her raven hair fell in thick 
tresses over shoulders of dazzling whiteness and the most perfect propor. 
tion. Her deep dark eyes were thrown languidly on the ground, and her 
radiant features were charged with an expression of profound and pensive 
passion. 

‘In this musing attitude she continued for some minutes, when she was 
aroused by the gambols of her dog, who bore in his mouth a glove which 
he had found. As she took it from him, a letter dropped upon the floor. 
Had a serpent glided from its folds, it could not have startled her more. 
She gazed upon the paper, offended but irresolute. Yes, she was irresolute ; 
and you may conjecture the rest. She paused; and by that pause was lost. 
Witk ashrinking grasp she stooped to raise the letter. Her cheeks, which 
had grown deathly pale, again kindled with blushes as she perused it. She 
Aiesitated—cast « bewildering look towards the mansion—placed the note 
within ber bosom—and plungea into the orange-bower.’ 

‘ Her lover awaited her there ?’ 





‘He did. I sawthem meet. 1 heard his frenzied words—his passionate 
entreaties. He urged her to fly—she resisted. He grew more urgent— 


more impassioned. She uttered a faint cry, and | stood before them. The 
Englishman’s hand was at my throat, and hissword at my breast, with the 
swiltness of thought; and but for the screams of my mistress, that instant 
mast have been my last. At her desire he relinquished his hold of me; 
but her cries had reached other ears, and the marchese arrived to avenge 
his injared honour. He paused not to inquire the nature of the offence ; 
but, sword in hand, assailed the Englishman, bidding me remove his lady. 
The clash of their steel was drowned by her sbrieks as 1 bore her away ; 
but I knew the strife was desperate. Before | gained the house my lady 
had fainted ; and, committing her to the charge of other attendants, I re. 
turned to the terrace. { met my master slowly walking homewards. His 
sword was gone—his brow was bent—he shunned my sight. 1 knew what 
had happened, and did not approach him. He sought his wife 


turn. 
The glove was still upon the ground. 
marchese, detailing the whole occurrence to him. 


been steeped in ber blood.’ 
‘ And he kept his vow? I asked shuddering. 


but sure 


August 8. 





‘ Great God |’ I exclaimed, ‘ was that child a boy ?’ 

‘It was—but listen to me. My tale draws to aclose. One night, during 
the absence of the Englishman, by secret means we entered the palazzo 
where the marchesa resided. We wandered from room to room till we 
came toher chamber. She was sleeping with her infant by her side. The 
sight maddened the marchese. He would have stricken the child, but I 
held back his hand He relented. He bade me make fast the door. He 
approached the bed. I beard a rustle—a scream. A white figure sprang 
from out the couch. In an instant the light was extinguisbed—there was a 
blow—another—and all was over. I threw open the door. The marchese 
came forth, The corridor in which we stoud was flooded with moonlight. 
A glove was in his hand—it was dripping with blood. His oath was fal. 
——— vengeance complete—no, aot complete, ‘or the Englishman yet 

ived,’ 

‘ What became of him?’ I inquired. 

* Ask me uot,’ replied the old man; ‘you were at the Chiesa Santa Ma- 
tia Maggiore this morning. If those stones could speak, they might tell a 
tearfu) tale.’ 

‘ And that was the reason you did not dare to unclose your eyes within 
those holy precincts ?—a film of blood floated between you and heaven.’ 

The old man shuddered, but replied not. 

‘And the child?’ I asked, after a pause ; ‘ what of their wretched off- 
spring ?’ 

‘ It was conveyed to England by a friend of its dead father. 
alive, that boy would be abuut your age, signor.’ 

‘Indeed!’ [ said; a horrible suspicion dashing across my mind. 

‘After the Englishman’s death,’ continued Cristofano, ‘ my master be- 
gan to treat me with a coldness and suspicion which increased daily. | 
was a burden to him, and he was resolved to rid himself of me. I spared 
bim the trouble—quitted Rome—sought the mountains of the Abruzzi—and 
thence wandered to the fastnesses of Calabria, and became—no matter 
what. Here | am, Heaven's appointed minister of vengeance. The mar- 
chese dies to-night !’ 

‘ To-night! old man,’ I echoed, horror strickex. ‘ Add not crime to crime. 
If he bas indeed been guilty of the foul offence you have named, let him 
be dealt with according to the offended laws of the country. Do not per- 
vert the purposes of justice.’ 

‘ Justice’ echoed Cristofano, scornfally. 

_‘ Ay, justice. You are poor and powerless, but means may be found to 
aid you. I will assist the rightful course of vengeance.” 

‘You shall assist it. I have sworn he shall die before dawn, and the 
hand to strike the blow shall be yours.’ 

* Mine !—never !’ 

* Your own lite will be the penalty of your obstinacy, if yourefuse ; nor 
will your refusal save him. By the Mother of Heaven, he dies! and by 
your hand. You saw how he was strack by your resemblance to the young 
Englishman this morning in the chiesa. Itis wonderful! 1 know not who 
or what you are; but to me you are an instrument of vengeance, and as 
such | shall use you. The blow dealt by you will seem the work of retri- 
— ; and ] care notif you strike twice, and make my heart your second 
mark,’ 

Ere I could reply he called to his comrades, and in a few*moments we 
were speeding across the campagna. 

We arrived at a high wall: the old man conducted us to a postern gate, | 
which he upened. We entered a garden filled with orange-trees, the per- 
fume of which loaded the midnight air. We heard the splash of a foun- 
tain at a distance, and the thrilling notes of a nightingale amongst some tall- 
er trees. The moon hung like a Jamp over the belvidere of the proud villa. 
We strode along a wide terrace edged by a marble balustrade. The old 
man pointed to an open summer house terminating the waik, and gave me 
a significant look, but he spoke not. A window thrown open admitted us 
to the house. We were within a hall crowded with statues, and traversed | 
noiselessly its marble floors. Passing through several chautbers, we then 
mounted to a corridor, and entered an apartment which formed the ante- 
room to another beyond it. Placing his finger upon his lips, and making a 
sign to his comrades, Christofano opened a door and disappeared. There 
was a breathless pause for a few minutes, during which I listened intently, 
but caught only a faint sound as of the snapping of a lock. 

Presently the old man returned. 

‘ He sleeps,’ he said, ina low, deep tone to me,— ‘sleeps as his victim 
slept—sleeps without a dream of remorse; and he shall awaken, as she 
awoke, to despair. Come into his chamber!’ 

We obeyed. The door was made fast within side. 

The curtains of the couch were withdrawn, and the moonlight streamed 
full upon the face of the sleeper. He was hushed in profound repose. 
No visions seemed to haunt his peaceful slambers. Cvuld guilt sleep so 
soundly ?_ I half doubted the old man’s story. 

Placing us witnin the shadow of the canopy, Christofano approached the 
bed. A stiletto glittered in his hand. ‘Awake!’ he cried, in a voice of 
thunder. 

The sleeper started at the summons. 

I watched his countenance. He read Christofano’s errand in his eye. 
But he quailed not. 

‘ Cowardly assassin!’ he cried; ‘you have well consulted your own 
safety in stealing on my sleep.’ 

‘And who taught me the lesson?’ fiercely interrupted the old man 
‘Am I the first that have stolen on midnight slumber? Gaze upon this? 
When and how did it acquire its dye?’ and he held forth a glove, which 
looked bleckened and stained in the moonlight. 

The marchese groaned aloud. 

*‘ My cabinet broken open |’ at length he exclaimed— villain! how dared 
you do this?’ But why dol rave?’ I know with whom | have to deal,’ 
Uttering these words he sprung from his couch with the intention of grap- 
pling with the old man; but Christofano retreated, and at that instant the | 
brigands who rushed to his aid thrust me forward, 1 was face to face with | 
the marchese. 

The apparition of the murdered man cculd not have staggered him more. 
His limbs were stiffened by the shock, and he remained in an attitude of 
freezing terror. 

‘Is he come for vengeance ?’ he ejaculated. 

‘He is!’ cried Christofano. ‘Give him the weapon!’ And a stiletto 
was thrust into my hand. But I heeded not the steel. I tore open my bo- 
som—a small diamond cross was within the folds. 

‘ Do yuu recollect this?’ I demanded of the marchese. 

‘It was my wife’s!’ he shrieked in amazement. 

‘ It was upon the infant’s bosom as he slept by her side on that fatal night,’ 
said Christofano. ‘I saw it sparkle there.’ 

‘ That infant was myself—that wife my mother!’ I cried. 

‘The murderer stands before you! Strike!’ exclaimed Christofano. 

I raised the dagger. The marchese stirred not.—lI could not strike. 

* Do you hesitate ?’ angrily exclaimed Christofano. 

‘ He has not the courage,’ returned the younger Calabrian. ‘ You re- 
proached me this moraing with want of filial duty. Behold how a son can 
avenge his fatber! And he plunged his stileito within the bosom of the 
marchese. 

‘ Your father is not yet avenged, young man !’ cried Christofano, in a ter- 
rible tone. ‘ You alone can avenge him!’ 

Ere [ could withdraw its point the old man had rushed upon the dagger 
which I held extended in my grasp. 

He fell without a single groan. 

Ee 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
CORN-LAW SPEAKERS, PRO AND CON. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

Is quite a phenomenon in politics. Fifteen years ago, when he, as the 
phrase goes, ‘broke down’ in the House of Commons, he was supposed to 
be extinguished as a public man. During the long interval between the 
year 1331 and the early part of the present year, when he suddenly set lance 


in rest against Robert Peel, he was so quiescent in the House of Commons 
as to be scarcely remembered except by those who industriously search the 


If he were 





What 
passed in that interview was never disclosed, but it may be guessed at from 
its result. That night the marchesa left ber husband’s halls—never to re- 
Next morn | visited the terrace where she had received the token. 
I picked it up and carried it to the 
He took it, and vowed 
as he took it that his vengeance should never rest satisfied till that glove had | thrust upon them 


division-lists, nor was he ever heard of,save on one or two occasions 
when subjects connected with the laws on gaming came before par- 
liament, until within the last few months. But the late crisis has 
forced him, together with so many other earnest and high-minded men, 
out of his seclusion, and, perhaps, his native strength has only shown 
| itself the more because it has been left to its own rough and natural deve- 
lopment, not enervated by the habit of parliamentary training. Though the 
simile be a stale one, it is not the less applicable,—he is quite a phenix, 
though no one would have predicted, in 1831, or at any period since, that he 
would ever again rise into notice as a politician. 
Lord George Bentinck belongs to a class of men who have greatness 
It is probable, that up to within a week of his being 
chosen as the leader of the Protectionisis in parliament, he had not the most 
remote idea of ever taking a prominent part in the debates on the Corn-bill, 


‘ Many months elapsed ere its ee Italian vengeance isslow | much less of being the head of a party, with a remote prospect of a place in 


To all outward appearance, 


e had forgotten his faithless wife. | the government of the country. 


His previous habits and pursuits, no less 


He had even formed a friendship with ber lover, which he did the more | than the tendency of his mind, and his indifference to political passions and 


effectually to blind his ultimate designs. 
the marchesa gave birtk to a child—the offspring of her seducer!’ 


Meanwhile, time rolled on, and | influences, had unfitted him for such a position. 


We will venture to say, 
that astonished as the whole House of Commons was when it was discov- 





ered that the mantle of leadership had fallen on him, no one wondered at it 
more than the noble lord himeelf. In their firat bewilderment at the de- 
sertion of their acknowledged leaders, the Protectionist or country party 
knew not where to turn for substitutes. ‘Young England’ offered itself; 
but good intentions unaccompanied by knowledge of mankind, and. that 
‘crooked wisdom’ which weighs in politics, were not enough for a arty in 
such sudden straits as the agriculturists were then in. Lord John Manners 
exhibited talents which promised to develope one day into a genius for phi- 
losophic statesmanship: but the subjects in the Corn-law struggle were ua- 
congenial to his mind. Mr. Stafford O'Brien, till then only known as a sort 
of amiable pedant in politics, a doctrinaire of somewhat dogmatic school, 
made one brilliant speech, for which Sir Robert Peel in vain endeavoured 
to bribe him to his side by — and flattery ; but after that effort, although 
tempted strongly to press forward, he declined to vault into the vacant sad- 
dle. Mr. Disraeli had long astonished the House by his powerful philippics, 
his concentrated sarcasms against the premier ; all acknowledged his talent 
as a debater, and listened to his speeches with a keen interest and eager an- 
ticipation theretofore only accorded to the first men in parliament, but in his 
case it was felt that an intemperate and vindictive hostility to an individual 
was a bad guarantee for the expectant trustees of the interesis of a party ; 
that it was probable he would rather promote his own personal cause than 

that of his followers. He was admitted to be invaluable as an ally, but his 
claims to be a leader were set aside. At this crisis it was that Lord George 
Bentinck was suddenly chosen to head the opposition to Sir R. Peel in the 
House of Commons. Position and talent combined to elevate to him this 

proud position. It was necessary that the man who was to be, for however 
brief a period, the leader of the landed aristocracy, or least, a great part of 
them, should have hereditary associations with the landed interest. Mere 

ability as a debater, or mere steadfastness and earnestness of character, 
would not alone qualify for the leadership. An unusual combination of 
those qualities, allied, mureover, to tact, sagacity, and knowledge of man- 
kind, was required for the post; and that combination the different heads 

of the country party seemed by common consent to ascribe to Lord George 
Bentinck. His antecedents partly favoured the belief, and partly contra- 

dicted it. He had been for man years in parliament, a silent observer of 
ull political events, as far as the House of Commons was concerned, but pri- 

vately mixed up as a partisan with the leading members of the Conservative 

party, who had many and frequent means of ascertaining and testing the 

sterling qualities of his character. He had also, as he has himself stated in 

parliament, been private secretary to Mr. Canning; and it was well known 
that that distinguished man held him in very high esteem, believing that he 
was capable of great distinction in the political world, if a constitutional in- 

dolence did not prevent him from exerting himself. On the other hand, 

his well-known devotion to uncongenial pursuits, and tLe notoriety he had 
acquired in the sporting world, exposed him to some ridicule when he step- 
ped furward as a leader, and made his chances of success appear to be so 
much the less. As was well said by Mr. Disraeli, in his manly defence of 
the noble lord in the House of Commons, be did not thrust himself forward ; 
he was ina manner forced into the front rank. 

Having once accepted the honourable but onerous task, from that hour he 
devoted himself to it, body and mind. No exertion, no application was con- 
sidered by him too great, if the result of it would be to render him more fit 
for his task. 

Had the question in dispute been more of amere party question,—had it, 
for instance, been such a question as that of Emancipation, where appeals 
to political honour and denunciations of ministerial treachery would have 
formed the staple of the speeches to be delivered, and when the tactics of 
management would be almost confined to mere resistance, the sudden ac- 
ceptance of the leadership would not bave involved so much mental respon- 
sibility. Butin the case in question, the position of a new leader was quite 
different The combined knowledge of the statesman and the political eco- 
nowist had to be brought to bear on a question abounding in statistics of the 
most varied kind, statistics varying with almost every week; and this in 
the face of watchtul and able opponents on both sides of the House, as well 
those who had been engaged during their public lite in assailing the posi- 
tions to be taken up, as those who, having all along defended them, now 
suddenly abandoned them, and, knowing their weak points, turned that 
knowledge to advantage. To fill such a post, then, was no slight undertak- 
ing fora man like Lord George Bentinck, bred, as he says, a soldier, who 
was an active politician only in what he is pleased to call, in modesty of 
spirit, the ‘ humblest office which a political man can fill,’ and who for so 
many years had turned almost his whale attention to other and less dignified 
pursuits, 

His success was signal. The first speech of any importance he made on 
the corn question — on the face of thereport, to be a failure. In the 
House it was nosuch thing. The noble lord had an object m protracting 
his speech, and to accomplish that he sacrificed some of its power aud effect. 
He did not rise till a late hour, and then continued speaking for so long a 
time that the House grew impatient, and much confusion prevailed towards 
the close of his address. But in those parts of it which were beard, and 
which, in fact, contained the real pith of his argument, such a striking ac- 
quaintance with the complex and extensive facts, and such a power of ar - 
gument, were exhibited, that the noble lord, prolix as he was, made a very 
deep impression on the House. His very next speech, made under more 
favourable circumstances, confirmed it; Lord George displayed so accurate 
and complete a a of his subject that even detraction was silent.— 
Opponents were as ready as his own supporters to admire his displays. 
They knew from experience what an amount of application must have been 
given in order tu enable him to obtain so thorough a mastery on so difficult 
a subject. 

Lord George Bentinck, as may be supposed, has not atlained, or even ap- 
= to, perfection as an orator. He was too much preoccupied with 

is subject to be able to strike out any new style of oratory for himself; it 
was enough to be able to deliver his speech with an average ability. So he 
trusted to old, time-honoured forms 10 action, intonation, and delivery,— 
forms long siuce abandoned by all but a few members of either house, and 
which, alike cast-off habits, have travelled down through different classes 
till they now dignify and embellish that kind of eloquence which one hearse 
after dinner at the London Tavern. It is singulur to notice how the infu- 
sion of the popular and mercantile element into the representative system 
has affected the oratory as well as the opinions and votes in parliament, 

Until within the last twenty years or so, gentlemen intended for public 
life were regularly trained for public speaking; a course under the elocu- 
tion Master was deemed essential to an aspirant for honours. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the general characteristics of public speakers were very 
similar. A tediously slow delivery, extreme pomposity, verbosity, and 
monotony, action in what has been termed the ‘ pump-handle’ style, marked 
them all, and may still be found in great perfection in many whose old- 
fashioned oratory defies and survives innovation. The crowning virtue of 
this style in the eyes of its professors seems to be to end every sentence in- 
tended to be emphatic with a sudden jork and atwang. Lord George Ben- 
tinck fell naturally into this style when he first began his recent opposition ; 
but conflict and the influence of example have altered his style, even in this 
brief space of time. Buteven to that which he gradually abandoned his 
aristocratic bearing gave a kind of characteristic interest well adapted to the 
subject-matter on which his speeches were delivered. ‘Taken as a whole, 
bearing in mind the noble descent of the speaker, his whole aspect go es- 
sentially aristocratic, his speeches were emphatically a protest from the li- 
virg representative of a past generation of statesmen, and of a code of po- 
litical morality long since abandoned, against a new race of statesmen, un- 
tried for good, but convicted of evil. But for s°me time past Lord George 
Bentinck has adapted his style much more to the modern tastes of the House 
of Commons. He speaks with more brevity and more to the point, and has 
got rid of an unpleasant drawling tone and a habit of hesitation. Fewer 
statistics and more argument characterise bis politico-economic speeches, 
while his purely party or personal speeches exhibit a power and vigour not 
displayed in his earlier efforts. In his personal attacks on Sir Robert Peel 
he allowed the warmth and sincerity of his feelings to carry him farther than 
has been used in what Mr. Disraeli called these ‘ mealy mouthed’ days ; 
but then it should be remembered that he believes Sir Robert Peel to have 
acted with poiitical unfairness towards one for whom Lord George enter- 
tained the most ardent affection and respect, and that all men are not so 
constituted as to be able to treat politics as a mere game, in which only a 
kind of sham feeling is to be allowed to intermingle. Apart from the ques- 
tion of the propriety of these attacks, however, the energy and debating 
power they exhibited show that the noble lord can be, when aroused, a 
dangerous antagonist. . : 

We have spoken of his elevation as being an accident of the Anti-Corn- 
law agitation, Certainly but for the effect of that agitation he would have 
continued a silent member of the House of Commons. It took much to 
arouse him from his indolence and iempt him from his retirement; bat, 
having been once set in motion, we should be tempted to predict that he 
will hereafter take a distinguished position in political affairs. 

THE EARL OF RADNOR. 

There is not much to be said touching the Earl of Radnor. With the set- 
tlement of the Corn-law question a great portion of his parliamentary im- 
portance will subside. As an opponent of protection to agriculture he oc- 
cupied relatively the same position towards the question that was held by 
the Duke of Buckingham or the Duke of Richmond as its supporters. For 





a great number of years he has been the steady advocate of a —_ of the 
i 


Corn-laws, and although his advocacy has never attained that dignity and 
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-weight which attended the opinion ot Earl Spencer on the same subject, he 


has, at least, earned and obtained that kind of moral weight and respect 
which is always reserved for consistency, even when it has only been the 
blind impulse or the unreasoning persistence of a confined mind. The Earl 
of Radnor has always held an anomalous position in the House of Peers; 
he was toall intents and purposes a ‘ Radical,’ advocating democratic objects, 
if not democratic opinions, in the very heart of an aristocratic body. 

Every observer of mankind will have met in the course of his career some 
persons of the class to which Lord Radnor belongs as a speaker,—men old 
in years and experience, but inveterately young and unripe in mind, They 
are generally extremely honest in their intentions, whether as regards their 
personal conduct, or their belief that the opinions they hold will work for 
the public good; but those opinions scarcely keep pace with the wants or 
the intelligence of the time. [1 is a well-founded objection to some politi. 
cians, that they are too much addicted to looking backward, that they are 
blind worshippers of the past, and have no place in their mind either for 
the facts of the present, or for sound and healthy anticipations of the future. 
Such men are the bigots of a reasoning age; they live amidst the tombs of 
their ancestors; they flourish with a sinister vitality, like weeds of rank 
luxuriance, amidst the ruins of old opinions and institutions Now the class 
to which Lord Radnor belongs is the counterpart of this, only that their pre- 
judices run rather in favour of the future—a future created by their own 
imaginations—than of the past. They are equally bigots—bigots to specu- 
lative philosophy and hazardous politics, They are as deeply enamoured 
of the new and the untried, as the others are devoted to the old and the ex: 
hausted. The one class are the poets of a fabulous and over-estimated past ; 
the others, the prophets of an unattainable future. it may be said on their 
behalf, that they anticipate their contemporaries,—that principles which, 
fifty years ago, were denounced as the vain dreams of enthusiasts, have now 

town to be the faith of practical men. And you will often hear them 
Coasting-ahel tew rempants, when they hold their periodical re-wnions— 
that what they ran the risk of being outlawed for when they were youths, 
is now the foundation of the fame of statesmen; that they, despised and ri- 
diculed as they used to be, were, after all, right from the first ; while those 
who ridiculed them confessed in the long run that they were so. But such 
men can never be persuaded that, except in the abstract sciences, it is possi- 
ble to discover truth too soon; that in politics sound principles do not so 
much prevail as the aggregate necessities of a people; that the os 
of their principles at the time they urged them with the greatest zeal, would, 
in all probability, have endangered the safety of the nation, and that, there- 
fore, although as thinkers they might have been right, as statesmen they 
were wrong. Another point which makes against them is, that however 
much they may ata former period have been, as theorists, before their age, 
their minds do not advance with those of their contemporaries. Their 
early aims accomplished, they do not, as more healthy and practical minds 
would, press forward to new discoveries in political science. They rather 
halt ere even the whole work is done, clinging obstinately to old dogmas 
and projects, and looking back with senile fondness to those daring offspring 
of their youth and prime, once so magnified in importance to their intellec- 
tual eye, but now dwarfed in the receding tide of Time. 

In truth, they are men ot fixed ideas, often of one idea, and that not their 
own. The particular class of politicians to which we now reter—a sparse 
and scattered few, of whom Lord Radnor is a sort of Cory phaus—may be 
said to date their existence from about the period of the first French Revo- 
lation. The seductive theories by which that great event was heralded and 
succeeded, seized early on their immature minds, but were not, as with 
more practical men, discarded as soon as their crude uselessness was made 
apparent. ‘The vpinions, more or less modified, which they imbibed then, 
they retain undigested at the present hour. ‘They stand—a kind of moral 
landmarks, showing the height to which exaggerated hopes and unfounded 
feats carried our fathers. They still look upon Church and State as one 
enormous hypocrisy ; on Ministers as covert enemies of liberty; on the 
People, as the abstraction of infallible, unerring wisdom and goodness; on 
the Law, as a complicated machine of tyranny; on Statesmen, as public 
plunderers ; on an Aristocracy, as public usurpers ; and on all distinctions 
of rank, as so many badges of slavery. Other men grow out of these youth- 
ful prepossessions, these bugbears of their early fears; ot so the young 
old-men we speak of; their minds never ripen in the sun of nationality, or 
gain strength by the fertilising influence of philosophy. Such as they were 
when they first imbibed their notions, so are they now. For them, Time 
has no magic of silent change. As their first impressions were prejudices 
or the impulses of hasty passion only, conviction has worked no result on 
their minds, and never will. 

Of the Earl of Radnor as an orator, but little need be said. He makes 
no pretensions to the character, and, therefore, could not be offended at its 
not being awarded tohim. But there are few members of the House of 
Peers, except those in ministerial offices, who so often favour their fellow- 
legislators with their opinions. As has been already said, the noble earl 
was always a stout and consistent advocate of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws; and it was in the constant recurrence, in some shape or other, to 
those views, that he was most frequently before the House of Peers. At 
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in the energetic monotony of his voice, perseverance, ay, in his very gait, 
as he moves on, #pparently so unmindful of what is passing around him, 
stooping more from weight of thought than physical weakness, his hands 
crossed behind him, with quick and plodding step. To this perseverance 
he mainly owes the position, such as it is, which he holds in parliament. 
It was tantamount to proot that he was in earnest; and, as moral force 
prevails 80 much more than pure reason in modern politics, an earnest man 
will always become more or less an influential one. 

The importance of Mr. Villiers as a speaker must be measured by the 
value of his arguments, fur they derive no add tional weight trom his 
mode of delivering them. A man who, as far as polilics are concerned, 
has devoted his whole energies to one subject, could scarcely fail to make 
himself master of it. This bas been the case of Mr Villiers. His one 
idea of free-trade assumed in his mind a prismatic variety of aspects. He 
has turned and twisted it until it would be almost impossible to place it 
in a new poiut of view. It is only just to him to say, that he differs from 
most popular advocates in this respect, that while he enforces his convic- 
tions vigorously, aud witb resolute determination, he does not merely deal 
in vague, dogmatic assertions or declamatory violence. He argues rather 
than affirms, and appeals rather than denounces. In his best speeches there 
has always been considerable logical force. In this respect, if not in gen- 
eral acquaintance with his subject, he equals, if sometimes he does not 
excel Mr. Cobden, But all these advantages are neutralised by his mode 
of delivery, which is neither stimulating nor dignified. A hard, grinding, 
plodding, though forcible monotony of voice, with a pronunciation the 
vulgarity of which strikes one the more as coming from a man of noble 
birth, are not helped by his action and delivery, both of which are common- 
place in the extreme. He never was nor ever will be a favourite asa 
speaker, whether in the House or at public meetings. 


MR. BRIGHT 


has more of character and originality than Mr. Villiers. Sprung from the 
people, and representing in feeling as well as by the law of parliament the 
commercial classes, he has imparted more of passion and political teeling 
into his advocacy of the sped of the Corn-laws than his more aristocratic 
coadjutor. There is a rough, coarse vigour in his style of speaking, which 
is attractive at a public meeting, while it rather puzzles the House of Com- 
mons. It does not exactly square with their ideas of what the demeanour 
of a member of parliament ought to be, and yet they cannot quarrel with 
the bold and uncompromising expression of opinion, restrained and regu- 
lated by that respect which even parvenvs have for custom, from one 
who, by the suffrage of a legally coustituted body of his feilow-country- 
men, has acquired the right to speak. The truth is that Mr. Bright does 
not pay any Very great respect to those enervating conventiunalities of de- 
bate which are held in so much reverence by the House of Commons. He 
comes there to perform a duty, which he has been taught to consider a 
sacred duty—a reality, not a mere form, and that moral impetus bears him 
onward till he sometimes, though rarely, forgets what is due to the House 
of Commons on the score of authority and of essential importance, and is 
not content with merely telling them truths, but must also tell those truths 
in a manner not always to be defended. 

Mr. Bright is dogmatic, Mr. Villiers argumentative. Upon the former 
the question of free trade has been forced by the necessities of his position 
as a manufacturer ; the latter has ‘taken it up’ either from a conviction of 
what was just, or a foresight of what would be advantageous. The one 
has spent less ingenuity on his case than the other, because, perhaps, he 
trasted more to what he believed to be its justice. But, on the other hand, 
his appeals, whether at the meetings of the League or in parliament, have 
received mre attention or commanded more sympathy, because he was 
felt to be more in earnest and to have better grounds for his advocacy. 
Mr. Bright's eloquence (if such it can be called) derives its interest from 
its connexion of the speaker with the subject. He is not giving utterance 
lo theories, but to necessities. It is a pounds, shillings, and pence question 
that he is arguing, in which every fact is worth all the tropes and figures of 
the rhetorician. In such a case great allowances will, of course, be made. 
They are often required by Mr. Bright, who sometimes—not so much in 
language as ip spirit—brings the democratic tone a little too much into 
parliamentary discussion. 


—_—_———@———. 


THE LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON, 
Concluded. 


‘The expenses of my captivity will certainly exceeJ ten millions of francs 
a-year. Ithas not been the will of fate that my work should finish by ef- 
fecting the social reorganization of Europe.’ He then ran into his old boast- 
ing of his probable triumph in his great collision with the British army.— 
‘ At Waterloo | ought to have been victorioas—the chances were a hundred 
to one in my favour; but Ney, the bravest of the brave, at the head of 
42,000 Frenchmen, suffered himself to be delayed a whole day by some 
thousands of Nassau troops. Had it not been for this inexplicable inactivi- 








one time he was a sort of squire, or rather perhaps the socius, of Lord 
Brougham; afterwards he contracted a strict denen, offensive and defep- 
sive, with Lord Kinnaird. The two noble lords were the organs and ad- 
vocates of the League in the House of Lords. The Earl of Radnor, too, 
is always great at a grievance. Any case of oppression, particularly 
should a government officer be the agent of the supposed injury, is a de- 
lighttul stimulant to the inherent Quixotism of his nature. Nothing will 

ersuade him that either the times or public men are altered ; he persists in 
ooking at the case with the light of forty years ago. Visions float before 
his mind’s eye of savage attorney-generals, corrupt judges, and immaculate 
and oppressed defendants. Hardy’s case, or Horne ‘Tooke’s, is the pivot 
on which turns his whole constitutional knowledge when any question of 
political liberty is involved. Ali bis efforts are dictated by the most noble 
and honest feelings; but his zeal sometimes gets the better of his discre- 
tion. At these times, or when he is pursuing his favourite theme of repeal 
of the Corn-laws, he pours forth an interminable flood of talk, a strange 
mixture of assertion, one-sided reasoning, and shrewd illustration, in which 
every now and then you hear an argument of singular sense and upplica- 
bility, or an idea of striking originality, but overwhelmed in a mass of 
what, without wishing to use an offensive term, we fear can only be de- 
scribed as twaddle. Advanced in years, and with the loquacious habits 
which age often entails, an enfeebled voice, and a rambling, almost inco- 
herent style of speaking, Lord Radner does not at first inspire much con- 
fidence or respect as a public man, But, amidst all his prejudices, and not- 
withstanding his propensity to talk you to death with them, there is some 
sterling stuff in him after all. He means weil, he is thoroughly sincere, 
and it should always be borne in mind, whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of his uncompromising advocacy of extreme Liberal opinions, that 
he has, at least, the merit of having urged them on both branches of the 
legislature through a period of time, and in a condition ot political parties 
when to do so required a persevering and oblivious honesty of character, if 
it did not not almost involve a loss of caste. 


MR. VILLIERS. 


Advocacy of a repeal of the Corn-laws has been the one special political 
hobby of the Honourable Charles Pelham Villiers,—a hobby he rode round 
the political arena with that degree of flourish which usually attends hob 
by-horsemanship, until the real men and horses of the Anti-Corn-law 
League came on the scene. Year after year he made his formal motion for 
repeal of the Corn laws, and delivered almost the same speech—at least, 
the same arguments applied to new facts—with but little effect upon the 
House. Sometimes he was ‘counted out;’ sometimes the matter was dis- 
posed of by a single speech from the government, or latterly from an agri- 
Culiural member; but at all times the subject was regarded as a disagree- 
able one, not improved by the mode in which the honorable member han- 
dled it, and the House was always as thin as a decent respect for the pro- 
prieties would allow. Even after the League had begun to make a figure 
in the House, the annual motion of Mr. Villiers still was regarded as an 
annual bore; and when at last the out-of-doors agitation had invested the 
subject with a greater political interest, other and more powerful speakers 
commanded the attention of the House, and Mr. Villiers was, comparative- 
ly speaking, lost in the throng, although still allowed to retain his original 
position as the parliamentary organ of the party. 

The natural inference is, that a man who would so long persevere in the 
advocacy of any particular set of opinions, must be sincere in holding 
them. That, at least, isthe obvious, as well as the most charitable inter- 
pretation. But it has long been the practice with ambitious men who de- 
sired to rise in the House of Commons, to connect themselves with some 
particular question, and to attract attention by the pertinacity with which 
they enforce their projects or their views annually en the House. A hun- 
dred instances force themselves on the mind immediately. Now, it did not 
require any very great degree of foresight in Mr. Villiers to see that the 
subject of the Corn-laws must one day or other, at no distant period, force 
itself on the legislature, and that an advocate On the popular side could not 
but in the long run have his reward. This may account for the singular 
perseverance of the honourable member in his difficult, and for a long 
time discouraging task. 


Perseverance is the characteristic of Mr. Villiers. There is persever- 


ance in his conduct as a member of parliamert, perseverance in the |’ 


anique perpetuation of his arguments during so many years, perseverance 


ty, the English army would have been taken flagrante delicto, and annibi- 
lated without striking a blow. Grouchy, with 40,000 men, suffered luiow 
and Blucher to escape from him; and finally, a heavy fall of rain had made 
the ground so soft that it was impossible to commence the attack at day- 
break. Had I been able tocommence early, Wellington’s army would have 
been trodden down in the defiles of the forest before the Prussians could 
have had time to arrive. It was lost withoutresource. The defeat of Wel- 
lington’s army would have been peace, the repose ef Europe, the recogni- 
tion of the interests of the masses and the democracy.’ 

Napoleon was aiways fluent on this subject; but the only true matter of 
surprise is, that so clever a personage shouid have talked such nonsense.—- 
In the first place, he must have known that Ney with his 40,000 men had 
been soundly beaten by about half that number, and was thus unable to 
move a step beyond Quatre-Bras In the next, that Grouchy, instead ot 
suffering the Prussians to escape him, was gallantly fought by their rear- 
guard, was unable to make any impression whatever on them, and if he 
had not made his escape in the night, would unquestionably have been 
crushed to pieces the next day; and thirdly, as to the English armies being 
saved by the rain, the Dake uf Wellington fought the French from eleven 
in the furenvon till seven in the evening without being driven an inch from 
the ground. If the French could not beat him in eight hours, they could 
not beat him inas mavy days. It was not until seven in the evening that the 
Prussian guns were heard coming into the field. Even then they were a 
mile and ahalffrom Wellington’s position. The British then charged, swept 
the French before them, Napoleon himself running away amongst the fore- 
most, leaving 40,000 of his troops on the field or in the hands of the enemy. 
It would have been much wiser to have said not a syllable upon the battle, 
or much manlier to have acknowledged that he was more thoroughly beat- 
en than he had ever seen an army beaten before; and that with 72,000 
French veterans in the field, he had been routed and ruined by 25,000 Bri- 
tish, three-fourths of whom had never fired a shot before in their lives. 

We have from time to time some curious acknowledgments of the po- 
litical treacheries which formed the actual system of Napoleon's government, 
whether consular or imperial. On dictating a note relative to St. Domingo 
to Count Montholon, he elucidated this policy in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. It will be remembered that on the peace of Amiens, 
he had sent out a powerful fleet and anarmy of thirty thousand men to the 
West Indies. It willalso be remembered, that in reply to the remonstrance 
of the British government, wlio naturally looked on so formidable an arma- 
ment with considerable suspicion, the First Consul disclaimed in the most 
solemn manner all sinister views, pronounced, with every appearance of 
sincerity, that his sole object was the subjection of a Frenchisland then in re- 
volt, and when this object was effected his whole purpose would be accom- 

lished. But in St. Helena, where candour cost nothing, he amply acknow- 
fedged the treachery. ‘I had two plans,’ said he, ‘for St. Domingo. The 
first was that of acknowledging the power of the blacks, making Toussaint 
L’Ouverture governor, and, in fact, making St. Domingo a West Indian vice- 
royalty. This plan was my favourite, and why? The French flag would 
acquire great development of power in the American waters, and a variety 
of expeditions might have been undertaken against Jamaica and all the An- 
tilles, and against South America, with an army of thirty thousand blacks 
trained and disciplined by French officers. 

We are to remember that at this time he was at peace with both England 
and Spain, whose territories he was thus about to dismember; for we can- 
not believe that ‘he affairs of St. Domingo were suffered greatly to occupy 
his mind. In the busy days from Marengo to the loss of Egypt, and the 
conclusion of peace, he had intended to have raised an universal negro in- 
surrection in ourislands. Upon the colours of his negro army he was to have 
inscribed, ‘Brave blacks, remember that France alone recognises your liber- 
ty’—which would have been, in fact, a manifesto, calling upon all the ne- 
groes of the West Indies, to revolt without delay. But the negroes of St. 
Domingo, having formed plans of liberty for themselves, dispatched one of 
their colonels with a demand of independence. The chance, therefore, of 
invading Jamaica through their means was a at once, and France 
was punished by the loss of her greatest colony for ever, 

In a conversation with Colonel Wilks, the ex-governor, on taking his 
leave, he told him that India had been constantly an object of his policy— 
that he had constantly assailed it by negotiations, and would have reached it 

ly arms, had he been able to come to an understanding with the Emperor 





of Russia on the partition of Turkey. He then talked of his constant wish 
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for peace—a declaration which the culonel probably received with a smiles 
and next disclosed a transaction, which, on any other authority, would have 
been incredible, but which amounted to perhaps the boldest and broadest 
piece of bribery ever attempted with a distinguished minister. 

While the French army was still on the right bank of the Elbe, the offer 
of the Austrian mediation was brought by Prince Metternich, demanding, 
as a preliminary, the abandonment of the great German fortresses which 
still remained in French hands. 

‘| said to Metternich with indignation,’ are the words ef this singular con- 

ference— Is it my father-in-law who entertains such a project? Is it he who 
sends you tome? How much has England given you, to induce you to play 
this game against me? Have [ not done enough tor your fortune? Itis of 
no consequence—be frank—what is it you wish? If twenty millions will 
not satisfy you, say what you wish?’ 

He adds, that on this scandalous offer of corruption, Metternich’s sudden 

sullenness and total silence recalled him to a sense of what he had just ex- 
pressed, and that thenceforth he had found this great minister wholly im- 
practicable. Who can wonder that he did so, or that the offer was regarded 
as the deepest injury by a man of honour? But Napoleon's conception of 
the matter, to the last, was evidently not that he had committed an act of 
bribery, but that he had ‘ mistaken his man,’ ‘ It was,’ as Fouché observed, 
‘worse than acrime, it was a blunder.’ 

One of the absurdities of the crowd who collected anecdotes of Napoleon, 
was a perpetual affectation of surprise that he should not have terminated 
his imprisonment by his own hand. He was conscious of the imputation, 
and it seems to have formed the occasional subject of his thoughts But his 
powerful understanding soon saw through the sophistry of that species of 
dramatic heroism, by which a man escapes ‘ with a bare bodkin’ all the du- 
ties and responsibilities of his*heing. 

‘I have always regarded it,’ said be, ‘as a maxim, that a man exhibits 
more real courage by supporting calamities, and resisting misfortune, than 
by putting an ead to his life. Self-destraction is the act of a gambler who 
has lost all, or that of a ruined spendthrift, and proves nothing but a want 
of courage.’ 

The attempts to prove that Napoleon wanted personal intrepidity were at 
all times childish. His whole career in his I:alian campaigns was one of 
personal exposure, and from the period when he rose into civil eminence, he 
had other responsibilities than those of the mere general. His life was vo 
longer his owu; it was the keystone of the government. Whether as con- 
sul or as emperor, his fall would have brought down along with it the whole 
fabric on which the fate of so many others immediately depended. It is, 
however, certain, that his courage was not chivalric, that no gallant fit of 
glory ever tempted him beyond the necessary degree of peril, and that he 
calculated the gain and loss of personal enterprise with too nice a view as 
to the balance of honour and advantage. A man of higher mina—an em 
ror who had not forgot that he was a general, would never have deserted his 
perishing army in Poland ; an emperer who had not forgot that he was a sol- 
dier, would never have seut his Imperial guard, shouting, to massacre, and 
stayed himself behind. But to expect this devotion of course is to expect a 
spirit which Napoleon never exhibited; and which is singular a the 
military exploits of the south. Napoleon might have commanded at Platea, 
but he would never have died at Tuermopylie. 

In days like ours, which begin to familiarize men with the chances of 
political convulsion, it may be well worth while to listen to the conception 
of one who betier knew the nature of the French Revolution than perhaps 
any among the great actors of the time. Napoleon was sitting by his fire- 
side, in St. Helena, un the 8d of September :-— 

‘ To-day,’ said be, ‘is the anniversary of a hideous remembrance, the 
St. Bartholomew of the French Revolution—a bloody stain, which was the 
act of the Commune of Paris, a rival power of the Legislatare, which built 
its strength upon the dregs of the passions of the people. * * Wemust 
acknowledge, that there has been no political change withouta fit of popa- 
iar vengeance, as soon as, for any cause whatever, the mass of the people 
enter into action. * * General rule:—no social revolution without ter- 
ror! Every revolution is in principle a revolt, which time and success 
ennoble and render legal; butof which terror has been one of the inevitable 
phases. How, indeed, can we understand, that one could say to those who 
possess fortune and public situations, ‘ Begone, and leave us your fortunes 
and your situations,’ without first intimidating them, and rendering any de- 
fence impossible? The Reign of Terror began, in fact, on the night of the 
4th of August, when privileges, nobility, tithes, the remains of the feuda} 
system, and the fortunes of the clergy, were done away with, and all those 
remains of the old manarchy were thrown to the peeple. Then only did 
the people understand the Revolation, because they gained something, and 
wished to keep it, even at the expense of blood.’ 


This language is memorable. It ought to be a lesson to England. Na- 
poleou here pronounces, that the great stimulant of political revolution is 
public robbery. Privileges may be the pretence, but the real object is 
plunder ; and the progress of reason may be alleged as the instrament, but 
the true weapon is terror. In England, we are preparing the way for a 
total change. The groundwork of a revolution is laid from hour to hour; 
the Aristocracy, the Church, the landed proprietors, are made objects of 
popular libel, only preparatory to their being made objects of popular as- 
sault. The League bas not yel taken upon it the office of the Commune of 
Paris, nor have the nobles, the clergy, and the bankers, been massacred in 
the prisons; but when once the popular passions are kindled by the hopes 
of national plunder, the revolution will have begun, and then farewell to 
the constitution. The habits of England, we willingly allow, are opposed 
to public cruelty ; and in the worst excesses, the France of 1793 would 
probably leave us behind, But the priuciple in every nation is the same 
—the possessors of property will resist, the plunderers of property will 
fight; conflicting banners will be raised, and, after desperate struggles, the 
multitude will be the masters of the land. 

There can be nothing more evident, than that some of the leaders in these 
new movements contemplate the overthrow of the monarchy. There may 
be mere dupes in their ranks, the spirit of money-making may be the tem- 
per of others ; but there are darker minds among them which scarcely con- 
descend to conceal their intentions. The presidentship of a British repub- 
lic would be not without its charms for the demagogue ; and the bloody re- 
volution of 1641 might rapidly find its still more om eg | counterpart 
in the revolution of the nineteenth century. We have the history in the 
annals of France, and the commentator is the ‘child and champien of Ja- 
cobinism’— Napoleon. 

His impression that revolution always fixed its especial object in plunder, 
\gound another authority in one of the peculiar agents of public disturbance. 
‘ Barrére,’ said Napoleon, ‘affirmed, and traly, Le peuple bat monnate sur 
la place Louis XV.’ (‘The people coin money in the square of Louis 
XV.’)—alluding to the guillotine, which enriched the treasury by the death 
of the nobles, whose wealth became the property of the nation. 

He proceeded, with equal decision and truth: ‘A revolution is always, 
whatever some may think, one of the greatest misfortunes with which the 
Divine wrath can punish anation. [tis the scourge of the generation which 
brings it about; and for a long course of years, even a century, it is the mis- 
fortune of all, though it may be the advantage of individuals.’ . 

Napoleon spent the chief portion of his time in dictating the recollections 
of his government, and general defences of his conduct. Those dictations 
were sometimes written down by Montholon, and sometimes by Las Ca- 
ses. Butin November 1816, an order was issued for the arrest of Las Ca- 
ses, and his dismissal from the island, in consequence of his attempting to 
send, without the knowledge of the governor, a letter to Prince Lucien, 
sowed up in the clothes ofa mulatto, This arrest made a prodigious Noise 
among the household of Napoleon, and was tarned to good advantage in 
England, as an instance of the cruelty of his treatment. Yet 1t seems per- 
fecily probable that the whole was a trick of the Ex-emperor himself, and 
a mere contrivance for the purpose of sending to Europe Las Cases as an 
agent in his service. : 

The security of Napoleon's imprisonment was essential to the peace of 
| Europe ; and no precaution could be justly regarded as severe, which pre- 
vented an outbreak so hazardous to the quiet of the world. Among those 
precautions, was the strictest prohibition of carrying on any correspond. 
ence with Europe, except through the hands of the governor. The whole 
household were distine:ly pledged to the observance ot this order, and any 
infraction of it was to be punished by instant arrest and deportation from 
." -* had been sent from England to reduce the number of the 
household by our domestics ; and it seems not improbable that Napoleon’s 
craft was suddenly awakened to the prospect of establishing a confidential 
intercourse with the faction whom he had left behind. But the four domes- 
tics were obviously inadequate to this object, and some person of higher 
condition was necessary. Las Cases some time before had attempted to 
send a letter to Europe by the malatto, The fellow had been detected, and 
was threatened with a flogging if he repeated the experiment; yet it was 
to this same mulatto that Las Cases committed another letter, which the 
mulatto immediately carried to the governor, and Las Cases was arrested 
in consequence Napoleon was instantly indignant, and vented his rage 

he cruelty of the arrest, at (he same time expressing bis scorn at 


| 


against t 4 Rss : 
the clumsiness of Las Cases in delivering his letter to so awkward a mes- 
senger. But, whatever might be his pretended wonder at the want of 


dexterity in the Count, it was exceeded by his indignation at the eonduct 
of the governor. ‘Longwood,’ he writes in a long and formal protest 
against his detention, ‘is wrapped in a veil which he would fain make 
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impenetrable, in order to hide criminal conduct. This peculiar care to 
conceal matiers gives room to suspect the most odious intentions.’ This 
was obviously a nint that the governor’s purpose was io put him secretly 
to death: a hint which neither Napoleon nor any other human being could 
have believed. 

But in alluding to the arrest of the Count, he touches closely on the ac- 
knowledgment o! the intrigue. 

*1 looxed through the window,’ he said,‘ and saw them taking you 
away. A numerous staff pranced about you. [ imagined 1 saw some 
South Sea Islanders dancing round the prisoners whom they were about 
to devour!’ After this Jtalian extravaganza, he returns to his object. 
« Your services were necessary to me. You alo.e can read, speak, and un- 
derstand English, Nevertheless, { request you, and in case of need, com- 
mand you, to require the governor to send you to the Continent. He can- 
not refuse, because he has no power over you, except through tne voluntary 
document which you signed. [t would be great consolation to me to know 
that you§were on your way to more happy countries.’ 

This jetter was carried by Bertrand tu the governor for Las Cases, and 
* the wished-for effect was produced on Sir Hudson Lowe, as soon as he 
saw the terms in which the Emperor expressed his regret.’ We are fairly 
entitled to doubt the sincerity of the wish; for on Sir Fiudson’s offering to 
let Las Cases remain at Longwood, a new obstacle instantly arose,—the 
Count declared that ‘to remain was utterly impossible;’ his honour was 
touched; he absolutely must go; or, as Count Moniholon describes this 
happy punctilio,—‘ Uatortunately, Las Cases, influenced by extreme sus- 
cepuibility ot honour, thought himself bound to refuse the governor's olfer. 
He felt himself too deeply vutraged by the insult; he explained this to the 
grand- marshal, and we were obliged to renounce the hope of seeing him 
again.’ Then came the finale of this diflomatic farce. ‘It was iM vaiu 
that the Emperor sent Bertrand and Gourgaud to persuade him to renounce 
his determination ; he was resolved to leave the island; and on the 29th ot 
December 1816, he quitted St Helena.’ . 


We have but little doubt that the whole was a mystification. The gross 
folly of sending a secret dispatch by the same man of colour who had been 
detecied by the governor, and threatened with punishment for the attempt 
to convey a Jetier; the bustle made on the subject at Longwood ; the relu- 
sal of Las Cases to comply with Napoleon’s request tv remain, which, il 
it had been sinvere, would have been equivalent toa command; and the 
conduct of Las Cases immediately on his arrival in Europe, his pablica- 
tions and activity, amply show the object of his return. But a simple ar- 
rangement on the governor’s part discuncerted the whole contrivance. In- 
stead of transinitling Las Cases to Europe, Sir Hudson Lowe sent him to 
the Cape; where he was further detained, until permission was sent from 
England tor his voyage to Europe. On his arrival, Napoleon’s days were 
already numbered, and al] dexterity was in vain. We have adverted to 
this transaction ciiefly for the credit whic it reflects on the governor. It 
shows his vigilance to have been constantly necessary ; it also shows him 
to have been willing to regard Napoleon’s convenience when it wus pos 
sible ; and it further shows that he was not destitute of the sagacily which 
was so fully required in dealing with the coterie at Longwood. 

Napoleon’s habits of dictating his memoirs must have been formidable 
toil to his secretaries, He sometimes dictated for twelve or fourieen hours, 
with scarcely an intermission. He spoke rapidly, and it was necessary tu 
follow him as rapidly as he spoke, and never to make him repeat the last 
word. His fiist dictation was a mere revival of his recollections, without 
any order. The copy of his first dictation served as notes to the second, 
and the copy of this second became the subject of his personal revision ; 
but he, unforiunately for his transcribers, made his correctious almost al- 
ways in pencil, as he thus avoided staining his fingers—no woman being 
more careful in preserving the delicacy of her hands. 

Those dictations must be regarded as the siudied defences of Napoleon 
against the heavy charges laid against his governmeut. 

We have now given a general glance at the career of the French Empe- 
ror, as exhibited to us in these Recollections. He strikingly showed, in all 
the details of his government, the characteristics of his own nature. Im- 
petuous, daring, and contempiuous ot the feelings of mankind, from the 
first hour of his public life, his government was, like himself, the model of 
fierceness, violence, and disregard of humanlaws. Whatever was to him 
an object of ambilion, was instantly in his grasp; whatever he seized was 
made the instrument of a fresh seizure; and whatever he possessed he 
masiered in the fullest spicit of tyranny. He was to be supreme; the 
world was to be composed of his soldiery, his serfs, courtiers, and tools. 
The earth was to be only an incalculable pepulation of French slaves. 
There was to be but one man free upon the globe, and that man Napoleon. 

We find, in this romance of power, the romance of his education § It 
has been otien said, that he was Oriental in all his habits. His plan of su- 
premacy bore all the stamp of Orientalism—the solitary pomp, the inflex- 
ible will, the unshared power, and the inexorable revenge. The throne of 
the empire was as isolated as the seraglio. It was surrounded by all the 
strength of terror and cratt, more formidable thau battlements and bastions. 
Its interior was as mysterious as its exterior was Magnificent; no man was 
suffered to approach it but as soldier or slave ; its will was heard only by 
the roaring of cannon; the overthrow of a minister, che pratlamation of a 
war, or the announcement of a dynasty crushed and a kingdom overrun, 
were the ouiy notices to Europe of the doings within that central place ot 

wer. 

Bu‘, with all the genius of Napoleon, he overlooked the true principles 
of supremacy. All power must be pyramidal to be secure. The base 
Must not only be broad, but the gradations of the pile must be regular to the 
summit. With Napoleon the pyramid was inverted—it touched the earth 
but in one point; and the very magnitude of the mass resting upon his 
single fortune, exposed it to overthrow at the first change of circumstan- 
ces. 
Still, he was an extraordinary being. No man of Europe has played so 
memorable a part on the great theatre of national events for the last thou- 
sand years. The French Revolution had been the palpable work of Pro- 
vidence, for the punishment of a long career of kingly guilt, consummated 
by an unparalleled act of perfidy, the partition of Poland. The passions of 
men had been made the means of punishing the vices of goverement 
When the cup was full, Napoleon was sent to force it upon the startled lips 
of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. The three conspirators were crushed in 
bloody encounters—the capitals of the three were captured—the provinces 
of the three were plundered—and the military pride of the three was hu 
miliated by contemptuous and bitter conditions of peace. 

Bat, when the destined work was done, the means were requiredsno 
more — When the victims were broken on the wheel, the wheel and the 
executioner were alike hurried from the sight of man. The empire of 
France was extinguished by the same sovereign law which had permitted 
its existence. The man who had guided the empire in its track of devas- 
tation—the soul of all its strength, of its ambition, and its evil—was swept 
away. And as if forthe final moral of human arrogance, France was sub- 
jected to a deeper humiliation than had been known in the annals of na- 
tional reverses since the fall of Rome; and the ruler of France was plun- 
ged into a depth of defeat, a bitterness of degradation, an irreparable ruin, 
of which the civilized world possesses no example. His army destroyed 
in Russia by the hand of Him who rules the storm—the last forces of his 
empire massacred in Belgium—his crown struck off by the British sword— 
his liberty fettered by British chains—the remnant of his years worn away 
ina British dungeon, and his whole dynasty flung along with him into the 
political tomb, were only the incidents of the great judicial process of our 
age. _ The world has been suffered to return to peace; while the sepulchre 
of this man of boundless, but brief grandeur, has been suffered to stand in 
the midst of that nation which most requires the great lesson—that ambi- 
tion always pays for its splendour by its calamities; that the strength of a 
nation is in the justice of its councils; and that he ‘who uses the sword 
hall perish by the sword !’ 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


I turned my eyes round the chamber, wondering what would be the next 
to speak ; | watched intently from gauntlet to broadsword, from Indian bow 
to cumbrous matchlock, and as a gleam of moonshine flickered through the 
woodbine of the casement, sparkled for a Moment on a small steel casket, | 
fancied almost that it moved, and I should see it unlock itself, and bear the 
many secrets of which it was the depository, but another look convinced me 
it was motionless, and | was disappointed, for I well knew its antiquity, and 
longed to hear of its experiences. 

As | continued my scrutivy, I was startled by observing the eyes of the 
—_— opposite me move, the breast heave, and a slight murmur escape 

rom the lips; and such lips! 

It was a beautiful portrait of the last century, of a lovely young girl. 
whose peculiar feminine beauty, and dove-like expression of eyes, I had 
often gazed on with pleasure, and yearned to know the lights and sha- 
dows of such a creature’s life. 

When first its soft murmuring voice fell upon my devouring ear, my 
heart beat rapidly, and I seemed like a person just struggling out of a 
slumber. For a moment it appeared indistinct, but gradually became 
clear and palpable. It spake as follows: 

Good frieuds! since we are doomed to be packed together in our po- 
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sessor’s curiosity shop—I think it but polite to call it so—I have listened 
to your beguiling adventures with pleasure, for they tend in some measure 
to drive away the ennui, to which, as passe things, we are condemned. 
Iuspired therefore by your example, I will try to recall to my memory 
some few passages of my life, that is, in the life of the creature I repre- 
sent. That she was beautiful, I believe it is unnecessary for me to say. 
Look at me! I represent her faithfully! Her beauty was only skin.deep 
like mine, but not so lasting. Age has made me mcre valuable, whilst it 
destroyed her power. 

When I was created by he painter’s master hand, I was pronounced a 
living likeness! It was true; for I grew into life under the limuer’s magic 
skill, and beheld my beautiful original before me, and felt the tremulous 
touch of the young painter as he looked abashed into her deep blue eyes, 
for the bright light that he dared to hope to traasfer to me! that look made 
the eloquent blood rush even to his noble forehead, whilst the fair sitter’s 
fringed lash sank over her dangeroas urbs with soft timidity, but even then 
there was a scornful curl of triumph on her lips, that belied the language of 
her eyes. , 

At the conclusion of her sitting she arose, aud swept with grace unpar- 
alleled from the room, the painter’s gaze followed her, and a deep sigh 
escaped from his very heart; he then tarned to me, and afterwards flung 
nimself into the chair she bad quitted, and gazed with a painful intentness 
upon me; be was young and nobly handsome, 30 he naturally had his day 
dream, and the world, and worldliness, were alike furgotten in the thoughts 
that rushed through his impetuous mind. One momenta dark frown sha- 
dowed his brow, which some sunny thoaght instantly dispelled; anon it 
returned, and was again chased away by abright triumphant smile. What 
were his thoughts? { could well guess! he sat thus entranced until the 
twilight shut him from my sight, and I saw no more, but I heard his plain- 
tive sighs. ‘ ‘ " 

Maria Leslie, the being I represent, was an only child, born to inherit 
great beauty, and large possessions ; sie was kindly loved by her parents, 
who could not behold in her the slightest fault ; she was admired by all 
who vame within the magic circle of her charms, for the brightness of her 
beauty so dazzled the hearts of her beholders, that they could scarcely 
think it possible that aught of evil could be so enshrined. — va 

Vanity was her besetting sin. Asa child her little coquetries and vanities 
were only smiled at by all, as being exceedingly droll ; the continual praises 
of menials, and the fond indulgence of her parents, who laughed at her lit- 
tle womanish ways, when but yet a girl, had drawn her from society of 
children like herself, aud made her ape the manners of grown up people ; 
she was a little actress! oe 

She was about eighteen when I was made the almost living likeness of 
her, by the young and enthusiastic painter, who had much better have bes- 
towed his love upon me, for I was all his own, and would always have re- 
mained the same ; [ was indeed superior to my original, for beneath my 
beauty a cold heart was not hidden ; all her love was engrossed by herself, 
and consequently she had none to bestow on o hers ; day after day did the 
young painter stand by her easel, and endeavov- to infuse some of his svuul 
into hers, and youse her to excel iu the most glorious of arts, but in vain ; 
her vanity prompted her only to seek accomplishments of an easier cast, that 
sbould dazzle and enchant others; she found that to conquef in the paint- 
er’s mystery and cunning, was not s0 easy ; it must be a true love that can 
ever woo any of tne sister arts with hopes of success. With divided 
thoughts you must never kneel at their shrine. ae 

Fatal indeed was the indulgence of this mad passion for this divinity ; 
although of a good famiiy he had nv broad lands to lay at the feet of the 
proud and haughty beauty; yet without hope to wear the prize, he still 
dared to love. 11 is astonishing how little fame will keep up love ; a smile, 
or an accidental pressure of the hand will last for weeks ; full well did the 
young heartless coquette know and see the net she had ihrown arvund 
her victim, nor appeared she conscious of the cause of the pale cheek and 
trembling voice of the young painter, who lived but in the poisonous fasc1- 
nations of her presence. 

Pallid grew the cheek, and more brilliant the lustre ofthe eyes, as month 
after month rolled on, and found him sti!! by his pupil's side ; his steps be- 
came languid, his smile dejected, and art seemed no longer the object of his 
enthusiasm. 

One early dawn he stood in the gallery, and with careful hand made 
a copy of me, but this was done stealthily, and in secret. Foolish boy! 
he bore it to his humble roof, with bright visions of future glory, to embit- 
ter his hours with vain anc feverish thoughts over the counterpart of his 
destroyer. 

Unavailingly did he struggle with his better feelings, but the strong pas- 
sion of youth is not easily mastered ; yet often cid he resclve to break his 
dishonourable thraldrom, but wnen she bestowed on him a bewitching 
smile, how soon his resolution was broken, and how soon he became again 
her willing slave. 

Love is a sad flatterer, and whispers strange impossibilities to his vo- 
taries. With these he beguiled and deluded the young painter, bale him 
hope, taught him to interpret her downcast eyes, and read her very smiles 
until he believed there was a reciprocity of feeling between them. Vain 
yet how happy felt he, to think thus! 

One evening when twilight gradually put an end to their labours, during 
which her almost tenderness towards him had made the hours fly lixe nin- 
ules, they sat near tu each other watching the calm blush of the evening 
sky giving place to the silvery hue of the rising moon. A dangerous 
moment for those who love! Thoughts at such moments are raised far, far 
above the sordid things of the earth, and the world’s weight seems lifted 
from the heart to give full play to ns purest feelings. 

It she but loved him, thought he, how he wouldstrive to become great, 
to be worthy of her! What would toil be ? nothing! for him, time would 
have no terrors, if she were the prize atthe end! With thoughts like to 
these rushing through his brain in answer to the quick throbbings of his 
heart, he fell at her feet, and burst forth in all the eloquence of his nature, 
upbraiding himself, but yet claiming her pity, promising to fly from her, 
until he was more worthy, praying for hope to cheer his path as an incen- 
tive to his ambition and exertions. His glowing words came from his lips 
with poetic grace, but met no kindred response ; she now beheld all that 
her heartless coquetry had effected , and rising indignantly from her 
seat, with cheek cold and colourless, and with eyes of scorn, and 
drawing the rich folds of her dress closely around her beautiful form, 
as though she feared the contamination of his touch, she bade him, in 
a tone that threw back the impetuous blood to his heart, to rise, and never 
more dare to enter into her presence, or insult her by his plebeian rhapso- 
dies. 

What art thou, said she, but a hired menial ! had it not been for the ab- 
sence of my parent, thou wouldst have been flogged from the house by the 
horse boys, for thus forgetting thyself and station. : 

Stunned by the change in the beautiful creature, who, a moment since, 
was all angel, but who now appeared, as the moonlight played on her con- 
vulsed features, almost a demon, he arose from his prostrate position, as if 
ina dream, and without one word, but with fixed eyes, and mournful mien, 
saw her slowly depart from the chamber. , ; 

A year rolled on, and the painter was only remembered in the fatnily of 
his quondam patron as a bold and enterprising young mau, who had sought 
by dishonourable means his own aggrandisement by an alliance with his 
daughter, and they felt proud that the adventurer had failed in his purpose, 
and had not, notwithstanding his talents and fascinations, for one moment 
disturbed the pure mind of their child. p 

She soon had many suitors for her hand, for her lands were fruitful, and 
her dowry large, and all the family possessed would eventually fall to her 
sole disposal. They came, and were refused, and thus were her triumphs 
swelled. They strove to touch her heart when they should have aimed 
only at her pride. : 

At last a suitor came, of proud and haughty race, with armorial bearings, 
and a title. He bad long since parted with all his feelings, as unfashionable 
commodities ; but brought in their stead his family-deeds and reut-roll, 
which were, he believed, the sure passport to a lady’s heart. The per- 
fect noncha'ance of the titled suitor put hors de combat all the little coque- 
tries of the lady. He looked upon her as a fine creature, but hated the 
trouble of courtship, left the old people to make love to her for him, and 
requested adefinitive answer to his proposa!, as he did not wish to miss the 
season trip to Italy. 7 

Having sickened himself at the pleasures of the world, and fuund him- 
self ‘used up,’ he paused in his senseless career, and looked out for an es- 
state, with a presentable wife tacked to it, so that his constitution and pro- 
petty might both at the same time be repaired. He had come, theretore, to 
see the fair Maria; liked her manners and her unincumbered estate, and 
determined to take the desperate leap of marriage. He was a man of the 
world; and therefore it was impossible for him to make himself disagree- 
able, for no*hing is easier than insincerity ; and etiquette, strained to the 
nicest point, forbade anything like an approach to familiarity, which is a 
very old-fashioned, troublesome thing at best, and often endangers the cun- 
tinuation of the best acquaintance. 

Seen only through the medium of his gentlemanly address and stylish 
Manners, aided, too, by his magnificent establishment and a coronet, it was 
nv wonder that he found himself successful. The proud girl consented to 
be his wile. They were married; and she became a countess! 

The last of the glittering pomp of marriage wound its way through the 
embowering trees, and vanished in the evening sunlight. The parents feli 
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for the first time that their labour of love was ended, and that their child 
was their child no more, tor another now claimed her who would stand be- 
fore them in her love, and her thoughts,—the little worid uf enchantment 
which was created round the child of their affeciions faded like a rainbow 
when the worshipped idol of the shrine departed trom it, and lett them de- 
solate. - The tears ot parting stil! glistened in their eyes as they stood before 
me to gaze once more upon the face of one they loved too well. When 
they beheld her again, she was not like to me! 

Italy ! land of sunshive and blue skies! land of elegant vices, and ro- 
mantic rascalities; beautifuleven in your feebleness, how full of butter- 
flies art thou! How they flutter in the eternal sunshine! How full art 
thou of the novlest works of art! Behold the creations of thy chisel and 
thy pencil! See the lazzaroni crowding in their dirt, and defacing the 
marble sieps of thy palaces! How full of sharp, bright eyes, and sharper 
and brighter poniards! How quick to love, and how quick to hate are thy 
fierce-biooded children ! 

In a few weeks after their marriage the fair Countess and her chosen 
husband found themselves in ltaly, where he was as well known as the 
Pope himself, and where he was welcomed with enthusiasm by the crowd, 
who knew his vices and his boundless extravagance, which, now he came 
so well-freighted, promised them another harvest. His charming wife soon 
became the admiration and the tvast of the gay circles that had nothing 
else to do. She was charmed with the flutterers whom she captivated, and 
who whispered warm flattery into her ears; but sometimes they became so 
bold in their advances, that her untashionable feelings prompted her to 
shrink back from their too ardent address, fearing that her husband’e 
haughty spirit might feel offence; but he, whenever he heard of them 
seemed to count them as nothing more than bon-bons thrown in a Carnival 
weet, but marmless. He was guilty of the same offence to other women ; 
o he let it pass unnoticed, and the ardent puppies remained unreproved, 
and sought with greater avidity to gain the tavour of the beautiful English 
Countess. 

The fashionable neglect of her husband soon, however, began to show 
itself, and gave her votaries plenty of opportunities to pour forth their en- 
amoured strains, He became entangled in the depraved clique to which 
he had been a victim before his marriage; and was often brought home by 
his servants (through wine and exci'ement) in a state of unconsciousness, 
This could not long be kept from his wife, who although she had no love 
for him, telt most severely his pointed desertion, which made her the talk 
of her aristocratic friends. Her pride was hurt at the idea of being chained 
for life to a rowé and a drunkard ! 

Frequent scenes of recrimination destroyed even the appearance of con- 
sideration for each other; and hate being too violent an exertion where 
there never had been any love, each soon began to have the utmost cone 
tempt for the other. The world—that is, their world—soon discovered 
that their victims were ready-made to their hands, and that no exertion on 
their part was required to create differences between them. 

Her suitors became bolder as they saw her natural protector leave her 
unguarded; and left to her own resources, many snake-like whisperings 
prompted her to revenge herself for the open infidelities of her abandoned 
husband. But she had tuo lately Jett the home of her childhood ; and the 
halo of her mother’s virtues still hovered faintly around her, ana preserved 
her from her baffled tempters. Where was that mother now? How need- 
ed to guide the steps of her child, who had ever been the slave of her own 
passions and pride, and now, in the moment of danger, was saved alone 
by the natural instinct inherent in woman, that recvils even from the sem- 
blance of vice, 

One of her most pertinacious followers, who, from the beauty of his 
person, and his high rank, had never met with a rebuff, kept his place at 
her side, in the full confidence of success, which he ever looked upon as 
his sure reward; but in the young Englishwoman he found a most obsti- 
nate pupil; and he could not prevail over her with such ease as he did 
with the proud signoras of his own land, where vice and virtue are mere 
names, and where to be virtuous is !o appear so, 

He had one night, at a grand fete, seated himself, as was his custom, by 
her side, with a full determination to bring to a close the long love-siege 
which began rather to pique his vanity, and tire his patience. The usual 
common-place, in such cases understood, the Countess bore with all the 
coldness of her disposition, and she permitted him to run on uncbided 
through his hopes and despairings, and other poetical descriptions of the tor- 
ments which she had made him endure. At last, grown confident by her 
silence, he dared to place his own arm around her slender waist. She 
sprang from his side. A stinging reproach had hardly fallen from his lips, 
when a gentleman who had hovered near them, and who had overheard 
her words, felled her insulter to the earth as he was in the act of seizing 
her hand. She turned for one moment to look at her rescuer, in whom 
she expected to see her husband ; but her eyes fell on the pale and con- 
vulsed features of the youthtal painter. After whispering his name in 
the ear of the enraged noble, he siightly bowed to her, and coldly passed 
on. 
Months passed on, and she never beheld him, although she heard of his 
fame, which stood high even in the city of the famous. Her busband, as 
of necessity, met the insulter of his wife, and they fired at each other as 
long as their seconds thought fit, and then, after a great deal of mutual 
politeness, returned home to breakfast. 

But the hot Italian blood of her husband’s adversary was not so easily 
cooled; he felt too deeply the ignominy of the blow, and the scorn of the 
proud Englishwoman, who he thought entertained some tender feeling for 
the young painter, whose early history he soon traced out. Deeming the 
painter a successful rival, he was doubly desirous of revenge upon him. 
He quickly sought out, and found with facility,—for ready instruments are 
easily found in the Holy City,—creatures to carry out his vengeance, which 
he was too dastardly to do himself. He purposed at once to crush the 
hopes of the young painter, and the vaunted honour of the woman who had 
dared to reluse him. 

The riches of the Earl and his wife, and the splendour of their beautiful 
palace, which stood in the suburbs, had long been the talk and wonder of 
Rome. The character of its owner was also no secret. His splendid feées 
were the resort of all the gay and beautiful, as well, also, as the bad and 
vicious, who found his purse-strings always ready and open to supply their 
pandering sycophancy with funds, of which they did not fail availing them- 
selyes when, half-mad with drink, he sought another fatal excitement in the 
dice. 

One night, or rather morning, for the faint streaks of light were seen in 
the horizon, betokening the night almost spent, the guests had departed, 
and the host had been Bel by his servants to his couch, the fair Countess 
pressed her pillow alone. Here and there in the splendid saloons a few 
lamps were left to die in their sockets by the careless and inebriated ser- 
vants of the household, in which no order or regulation was kept. The 
whole piace was now wrapped in repose, and three figures were seen steal- 
thily approaching through the trees in the garden, evidently aiming at cen- 
cealment. Slowly, like the motions of a snake, did they wind their way 
through the dark foliage and juxuriant flower parterres. At length they 
gained the upper terrace, where for a moment they hesitated; but after a 
short consultation approached one of the lower windows, which seemed to 
have been intentionaily unfastened, and entered with silence and caution. 

A few minutes had elapsed, when a faint scream was heard, and almost 
instantly after, the three men appeared, bearing a muffled figure betweeu 
them, In the scuffle to expedite their flight, the wrapper which enveloped 
it slipped aside, and discovered the form of the Countess, who screamed 
immediately for help. This brought in a moment to the succour two or 
three half-dressed and frightened domestics, who were intimidated from 
further advance by the threatening gestures of the brigands They were, 
however, soon reinforced by the appearance of the Earl, who, in his dres- 
sing-gown, sword in hand, and but half recovered from his midnight de- 
bauch, staggered wildly forward, attempting to encourage the tired grooms 
to attack the robbers. He had hardly advanced ten paces, when the fore- 
most of the brigands, who was masked, approached him, and, striking up 
his sword, passed his weapon through his body. The unfortunate husband 
fell, wiih a deep groan, dead upon the marble pavement of the terrace, 
which was crimsoned with his blood. In the brigand’s struggle to free his 
sword from the entanglement of the Earl’s dress, the mask dropped from 
his face, and showed the features of the libertine noble, who had so basely 
attempted the honour of the Countess. The appalled domestics, who were 
unarmed, rashed back into the mansion to alarm the rest of the household, 
who were quickly on the spot ; but the villains had fled witb their prize, 
leaving behind only a paper, stuck with a dagger on the window-post, to 
the following effect:—That the Countess would be carried to the moun- 
tains, and if not ransomed at a heavy sum, in less than twenty-four hours 
she wou!ld meet with dishonour and death. ' 

Pursuit was immediately set on foot by the authorities ; the murder and 
the abduction were upon every tongue. Parties scoured the woods in every 


direction; but in vain. Troops were despatched towards the mountains, 
in hopes of intercepting the fugitives before they gained their hiding- 
places. 


Evening approached without any trace of the unfortunate lady or her ab- 
ductors. Many returned to the city, broken down with toil and fatigue, fear- 
ing, as night advauced, to proceed farther into the mountains. One spirit 
alone flagged not—the young painter’s! who, almost frantic, was the first to 
start upon the alarm. Well acquainted, from his repeated wanderings, 
with the country around, and the habits of the men of whom he was in pur- 
suit, he proceeded with a burning heart and determined purpose to the 
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deepest recesses of the mountains, for he felt assured that—from the disco- 
very of the principal agent concerned,—her dishonour was certain ; and 
that the culour of brigaudage was merely given to the act to hide his fouler 
purpose. The young painter forgot the scorn she ouce levelled at him, and’ 
remembered only the fair girl that had wiled away the happiest portion of 
his lite, and whom he cuuld never cease to love. Distance or fatigae was 
nothing ; despair lent him supernatural strength. If he stopped, it was bat 
for a moment, to moisten his parched lips at some mountain stream. 

Deep in a woody ravine, where the struggling moon, | iercing the gloomy, 
overhanging foliage, showed but a tew streaks of silver upon the mossy 
rocks, the forms of two men, that were lying at full length asleep upon the 
greensward, were discovered. Atsome distance from them, and deeper in 
the gloom, sat a female figure, whose white draperies, 10 the loneliness of 
the spot, appeared giost-like and unreal. Beside her stood the tall form of 
the Earl’s murderer, whose deep voice of passion and entreaty continued 
unavailingly to attempt to move the captive Countess, whose face was bu- 
ried in her hands, and who refused to reply by a single syllable to his suit 
The speaker, after spending some time in threats and expostulations, seized 
her rudely by the arm, and, although apparently weak from exhaustion, she 
struggled violently with him, Upon his attempting te drag her from 
vicinity of his sleeping companions she uttered a despairing scream, that 
was answered by a thousand echoes from the surrounding rocks. be two 
sleeping brigands started on their feet in alarm. Hardly able to shake off 
the effects of the deep slamber iuto which they had suuk, they staggered to 
the spo! where the Countess was endgavouring to disengage herself from 
her ravisher, The report of a shot rang through the ravine, and the fore- 
most villain sprang into the air, and dropped down a corpse at the feet of 
his companion, who for a moment looked wildly around him, and saw at 
length tre form of a man dropping down from the boughs of an overhanging 
tree. He promptly drew his pistol from bis: belt, aud fired. The figure 
tottered fora moment; but, instantly recovering himself, rashed forward, 
and sprang upon the brigand like a tiger. The encounter was desperate, 
but short, and they both soon rolled, struggling together, into a small wa- 
tercourse, that traversed the valley. 

The ravisher, who had quitted the Countess on the first alarm, now 
stood bewildered, expecting every moment another atiack from the sur- 
rounding thickets; but, to his surprise, a dead silence prevailed. He di- 
rectly proceeded to the assistance of his follower, and having descended 
into the rocky hollow of the watercourse, beheld the two combatants 
apparently dead, lying at some distance from each other. He approached 
with eager curiosity, to look upon the features of the determined assail- 


ant; but at the moment of his scrutiny he was seized by the throat, and | 
The saddenuess of the attack completely bereft | 


dragged to the earth. 
him of power, and his sword dropped from his grasp; but he snatched 
his stiletto, and dealt some rapid blows with it, in hopes of disengaging 
himself, bat in vain; for, although some of his thrusts told, he could not 
free himself from the wild grasp of his foe, who, suddenly finding his 
hold relax through loss of blood, ran back a few paces and fired full at 
so front of his antagonist, and the ravisher received the ball through his 
eart. 


The lady had sunk cowering down beneath the shelter of a tree, una- 
ble to by, and almost unconscious of what was passing; but, after the 
report of the last pistol, she was startled by the appearance of a man mak- 
ing his way slowiy towards her. 
tion she could not tell; but upon his nearer approach sbe discovered that 
he was not either of her ravishers. Her heart leapt with joy as she rose 
to meet him; but, ere she could do so, he feli upon his knees, and sank 
at fuil length at her feet, breathing forth with anguish a few words 
almost indistinct, and in which she heard her own name mixed with 
fervent taauks for her preservation, 

She knelt by the prostrate figure of her preserver, and raised his head: 
As she did so, the moon beamed full and britliaut on the face of the young 
painter! What were her emotions when she saw the blood that was 
flowing from that noble heart, faithful to her even unto death. His fal! 
eyes gazed, with a melancholy look, upon her pitying tears! 
fell from his lips; but his bleeding wounds and nuble devotion spoke with 
terrible tongues to her, as she felt, for the first time, that she had been doubly 
his destroyer. : 

Pride died in the stillness of that valley, and her hand clasped the teeble 
hands of the gallant youth, as she watched with awe the last fleeting mo- 
ments of his generous spirit. 

Morning bioke, and a strong party of soldiers, who had been guided by 
the distant reports of the fire-arms, soon discovered a crouching female in 
while drapery. 
the other she held the death-clasped hand of the dying painter to her side. 


Toey approached, and raised her gently; and, as she beheld the rigid fea- | 


tures, and fixed eyes of her preserver, sbe shuddered, and wept. 
dead! Sne turned to the commandant of the party, who had formed a litter 
for her, and almostina whisper said, ‘ 

‘Here is my preserver.—bear him with you,—I will not leave him 
here.’ : 

The mind of the Countess was for some months in astate of oblivion as to 
the past; and when she awoke to consciousness it was upon the bosom of 
her mother. No word was uttered in relation to what occurred; but she 
never smiled again, for the moonlight ravine and the dying eyes of the 
painter could never be banished from her imagination! The colour never 
returned to her pallid cheek, and I became the only memento of what she 
was. 


-_——f——_—__ 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 


Algeria in 1844. By Count St. Marie, formerly in the French Military 
Service. Pp. 284. Bentley. 


We have so recently gone over this ground (Lit. Gaz., Nos, 1524 5), that 
we shall now, in retracing our steps, merely stoop to pick up a few unre- 
garded trifles by the way; which, as everything connected with the French 
possessions in Africa possesses a public interest, will not, we trust, be un- 
acceptable to our readers. The author gives a very excellent account of 
the composition of the army of occupation, of which we shall quote but 
little, as the following more general notices of the natives and other inciden- 
tal matters are better suite! to our columns. We begin with a piece of 
ingenuity worthy of Londwn or Paris: 


am M. de St. Vincent, the president of one of the learned societies of 
France, visited Africa with a view to the prosecution of researches in nata 
ral history. He was very active in inquiring after curious specimens, and 
paid largely for all that were brought to him. One day a subaltern officer 
presented to him two rare phenomena, in the shape of a couple of rats, 
each of which had a long excrescence issuing from the top of the nose, and 
resembling the trunk of an elephant. Our naturalist eagerly made himself 
master of the valuable prizes, assigned to them their appropriate scientific 
classification, under the name of the rat trompe, and transmitted intelli- 
gence of the important discovery to the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. But 
lo ! afier the lapse of a few days the excrescences became dry and dropped 
off; and on examination, it was discovered that the interesting phenomenon 
Was a mere imposition! Incisions had been made above the noses of the 
avimals, and the tails of two other rats inserted into them. The mysti- 
fication was compiete.’ : 
Speaking of the great magazine-explosion at Algiers, the Count mentions 
a fact with which we were previously unacquainted, viz., that ‘the more 
mesretpe ag  p yn of the Morillon, at Toulon, was caused by the careless- 
ness ol a Polish refugee, who, from motives of kindness, but in vivlation 
of the rales, had been permitted to take up his abode in the interior of the 
building. He was in the habit of secreting, during the night, the compa- 
nions who were permitted to visit him during the day ; and the conse. 
quence was, that in one of their nocturnal carouses the Morillon was set on 
fire Some of the French and anti-British Journals tried to insinuate that 
England had a hand in this calamity ! 
_ Of sporting in Algeria, the author says, ‘ that, next to the wolf the jackal 
is the most general and most favourite object of the chase. This animal is 
hunted, for its skin, which in the winter season is rather pretty, but its fl sh 
is not eatavle. The lynx is rarely seen. The hyena is common enough 
and not so fierce as is usually supposed. The panther is less frequeutly 
met with. As to the lion and the tiger, they must be sought on the con- 
fines of the desert. The wild boar, the hare, the rabbit, the red pariridge, 
and in some places the black swan, are ail very common. The porcupine 
1s not, properly speaking, an object of the chase; but that animal is some- 
times hunted, because it injures dogs by wounding them with its quills 
The porcupine is very destructive to kitchen-gardens, especially to potato- 
plantations; and therefore, whenever the animal is found in those places, it 
is usaally destroyed. Some of the richer colonists hunt fur their diversion 
In the country adjacent to Algiers. Two geutlemen, MM. de Haultlieu 
and Belleroche, have fine packs of hounds and studs of horses. The form 
er was described to me asa perfect Nimrod, and is said to excel in boar- 
hunting. The jackal is exceedingly cunning; and if he is to be caught by 
bait, the ntmost precaution and the most unbroken stillness are required to 
draw him from his lair. These animals usnally prow! about in bands of 
seven or eight, bat towards nightfall it is no unfrequent occurrence for a 
troop of one or two hundred to sally forth in search of prey. They serve as 
guides to the hyenas, who have not so keen a scent, though their sense of 





hearing is exquisitely delicate. On the path over which the jackals have 
passed during the evening, the hyena is almost sure to appear. When the 
jackal is hunted by hounds, the method observed in the chase is the same 
as in fox-hunting. Lion-hunting is very rare; those animals are not very 
common, and there is, moreover, mach danger attending their pursuit. 
When a lion shows himself near the dwellings of any of the native tribes, 
the Arabs are filled with alarm. They send to inform the French authori- 
ties, who iake measures to kill the fearful intruder; or they order out some 
companies of troops, and the animal is hunted in a regular battue. The 
amateur hunters go within the confines of the battue ; but ifthe animal 
should stand fiercely on the defensive, woe to the amateurs! Indeed, a 
lion-hunt never takes place without the sacrifice of three or four lives, to 
say nothiog of wounds and other serious injuries. The lion, when excited 
to his utmost fury, darts on the hunters with a degree of rapidity and ferocity 
which nething can avert. Ata hunt which recently took place in the envi- 
rons of Oran, twenty hunters, who were in the centre of the battae, sud- 
denly stopped short. They had reached a clump of trees, on the stems of 
which the lion had inserted his claws, as cats sometimes do on articles of 
furniture. The traces thus left by the ferocious animal so completely check- 
ed the ardour of the hunters, that they allowed the lion to walk away very 
leisurely at the distance of about a thousand paces from them, without 
maxing any attempt to cat off his retreat.’ Yet, at Bona, ‘my friend (the 
author tells) had a visit tc pay to M. L——, aFrench gentleman, aud [ accom- 
panied him. The house was open, and on entering the inner court, we 
knocked at the door ot asaloon; we were requested by a female vuice to 
|‘ come in.” M. R—— opened the door, then with an air of consternation, 
shut it immediately, and told me there were two lions going aboat at liberty 
in the saloon. He had scarcely told me this, when Madame L—— herself 
opened the door, and begged of us to enter, observing that we need be 
under no alarm, as the lions were perfectly tame. We f»llowed the lady ; 
and as soon as | sat down, the male lion came and laid his head on my 
knee. As for the lioness she leaped on the divan beside Madam L——, 
looking at us from time to time, aud something giving a growl like an angry 
cat. These two animals were about seven years old, and were very greal 
pets. Madame L—— called away that one who seemed to have taken a 
liking to me, and I was not sorry to see-him withdraw peaceably. We 
| tuok our departure, carefully avoiding any hasty movements. When I was 
| out I could breathe more at my ease. — I was amazed to find that a lady 
could muster courage to trast herself with two such companious.’ 


The annexed anecdotes relate to the Zouaves, said to be the bravest re- 
giment in thearmy of Africa: 





Whether friend or foe, in her distrac- | 


No words | 


One hand she clasped convulsively to her face, and with | 


He was | 


‘Itis divided into three battalions one being in each of the three pro- 
vinces. On all occasions, whenever thisregiment has been engaged, it has 
| been invariably triumphant, even where other troops have failed. Lately, 
| a regiment just arrived from France lost ils colours in a battle, the name of 
whica I forget; the colonel, in despair, directed the Zouaves to rush on the 
enemy: the standard was retaken and brought to the colonel, who em- 
| braced it with tears in his eyes. It would appear that this corps has been 
oftener decimated than any other. It has existed only five years, and al- 
ready the oflicers and men, so frequently under the fire of the enemy, 
| have been seven times recruited. ‘lhe Zouaves have always had the hon- 
our of being engaged in the most perilous actions When the Duke of 
| Orleans wished to reward a private Zouave with the cross of the legion of 
honour, M. Cavagnac, then the colonel in commaad, observed to him, ‘ If 


your royal higaness wishes to recompense acts of bravery, yon must provide | 


decorations for every man inthe regiment.’ But the Zouaves, like many 

other good soldiers, are very mauvais sujets. This tact was exemplified in 
| two anecdotes, of the truth of waich M. R—has assured me, On the first 
occupation of Blidah by the French, some colonists followed the expedi- 
tionary columns, hoping to profit by some of those chances which always 
occur on the taking of a town after an assault or a battle. The Zouaves 
had occupied the place two days, when a man, a shoemaker by trade, dri- 
ving beivre him an ass, loaded with pieces of leather, lasts, aud tools, made 
his appearauce. At the corner of one of the streets, two soldiers, who were 
in a Moorish house, called to him, and asked him who he was, and where 
he was going. He answered that he was a shoemaker, and that he had 
come to Blidah to settle. The soldiers proposed to sell him the house in 
| which they were, ‘ My comrade and I,’ said one of them, ‘ gut pussession 
of this ruinous place when the town was taken: you know that on such 
occasions what soldiers take becomes their own property. If you wish to 
have the house, we will sell it to you.” The shoemaker was well pleased 
with the proposal. He agreed to buy the house, thinking himself very 
lucky in getting so good a bargain. He agreed to give the price demand- 
ed, viz. fifty francs, twenty-five down, and the remainder ina year. He 
' did not hesitate a moment, being fearful of letting s0 good a chance escape 
The money was paid, the Zouaves withdrew, and the shoemaker installed 
| himself in his new premises. Next morning, a corporal presented himself 
at the door of the house, and alter looking aboat for a few moments, en- 
tered. He asked the shoemaker what business he had in a station belong- 
ing to the police of the battalion; and what had become of the two soldiers 
he had lodged there the day betore After a very brief explanation, the 
shoemaker and his ass were turned off without ceremony. The poor man 
| applied to the colonel for redress; and on inquiry it turned out that the 
{ two soldiers to whom the money had been paid had been lodged in the 
house as prisoners the night previously, and as there were no doors to the 
| house, they were lefi there on parole. The poor s2oemaker bad oo alter- 
naiive but to look out for another shop. 


‘The following anecdote affords an instance of their mercenary spirit. 
One day, after the French were definitively installed in Blidah for, the third 
time, three Zouaves were idly strolling about, in the hopes of falling on 
some scheme for getting a litde money, which they might spend for their 
amusement. They carried their muskets en bandouliere, which was the 
| practice at that lime, as the environs of the town were not then quite safe. 
Having come to a retired spot, where some horses, belonging to the gen- 
durmes, were tied by the fore foot, they sat down and lighted their pipes. 
Suddenly one of the party started up, and cut the strap by which one of the 
horses was attached; the animal took fright, and dashed off like a shot into 
a neighbouring grove of orange-trees. Not wishing to attract attention by 
any hurried movement, the soldiers walked very leisurely in the direction 
taken by the horse. They seon overtook him, for the poor animal, satisfied 
with afew moment’s, liberty, was now tranquilly grazing. A shot from 
one of the Zouaves soon laid him dead. They then cut off the two legs, 
and carrying them to the shop of a butcher, they told him that being sta- 
tioned on guard in some fields where bullocks were kept, they had killed 
one, and wished to sell him a part of it. The butcher, finding it suited his 
interest to affect to believe this story, paid one hundred sous for the horse’s 
legs. The animal they had thus destroyed was an Arab stallion of match- 
less beauty.’ ‘ But,’ observed M. R———, ‘I should weary you were I to 
repeat one half the anecdotes that are told of the Zouaves, their courage 
and their conquests. A stand of colours, wrought for this regiment by the 
Queen of the French, was perforated by fifteen balls in the first engage- 
ment in which it appeared, and made four lieutenants on the field of battle, 
three ensigns having been killed. The assauit of the breach at Constantine, 
and many other exploits redounding to the honour and glory of the Zouaves, 
amply atone for the faults of some individuals of the regiment. As to those 
who were guilty of any serious offences, the colonel always managed to 
save them from the sentence of a court-martial, by placing them in a posi- 
tion in which they were enabled to rush on the ranks of the enemy. A 
Zouave so placed never survived an engagement.’ The Spahis comprise 
four regiments of cavalry, all under the command of General Yussuf, who 
has recently attained that rank under certain restrictions, which prevent hiuw 
from competing with other generals for promotion in the French army. 
He is a man of talent and conrage, and full of enthusiasm. His presence 
of mind secured the victory of Isly, which was for a time comprom ised by 
| the retreat of the Spahis when charging the Arab cannon.’ 





| In the midst of all this glory, there seems to be more than even the 
| usual portion of human suffering in accursed war. Ona journey to Me- 
deah, the author writes: 


‘ We had not proceeded far, when we were met by an advanced guard 
of soldiers, preceding a convoy of sick and wounded men, carried on pro- 
longes, a sortof long waggon used for the conveyance of forage. We 
counted ten waggous, each of which contained about thirty men, who 
were transferred from the hospital of Medeah to that of Blidah. The 
waggons were followed by a train of mules, laden with cacolets, in which 
were sick officers proceeding on the same destination, availing themselves 
of the escort of the convoy. What a sad spectacle was this! three hun- 
dred brave men, mutilated, and worn out by fatigue and suffering, not even 
permitted to die tranquilly in a hospital bed. I was assured that every 
day fresh convoys were pursuing the same route: and if the men do not 
speedily recover or die, they are removed to make room for others; thus 
encountering the fatigues of another long journey, to be transferred to an- 
other hospilal. The consequence is, that these invalids frequently perish 
on the road. The last waggon of the convoy we passed contained the dead 
bodies of two unfortunate men who had perished by being ex posed to the 
chill air of the defiles, and their fevered and shivering comrades seemed tu 
envy their fate. I was deeply moved at the sight of these poor fellows as 
the waggons drove slowly pasi us. Their features were drawn, their eyes 
wild, their clothes tattered; but in spite ol all this misery and suffering, 
each one grasped his musket. The condition of these convoys of sick and 
wounded must be dreadtul indeed, when they are detached from an expe- 











dition On a march. In such cases, before they cam reacli a hoepital they 
may possibly have to traverse tracts of country occupied by unsujugated 
or llious Arab tribes. So that, when not protected by wnecmae | 
strong esorts, these convoys encounter the most dreadfu) disasters. 
column cannot always protect its sick and wounded, who naturally tram- 
mel its movements and impede the rapidity of its march. It then becomes 
necessary to send the invalids to the nearest hospital. A consmander has 
not always a sufficient force to enable him to detach a number of men to 
form an adequate escort for one of these convoys. To avoid a surprise, 
the invalids are carried on the backs of mules, and are obliged to travel da 
and night; it thus usually happens that half of them perish on the b> 
An instance of these convoys being attacked by the Arabs occurred shortly 
alter the first occupation of Blidah. Ata little distance beyond the village 
of Beni Mered, twenty prolonges laden with sick and wounded were sar- 
rounded by a multitude of Arabs, and the helpless sufferers were merci- 
lessly butchered. The diseases incidental to the climate are of the most 
virulent kind, and can be sutdued only by violent remedies. Intermitting 
fever, which yields only to potent doses of quinine, and dysentery, check- 
ed only by opium, are disorders of constant recurrence in all parts of the 
French possessions here. Brain fever is also very frequent. Wounds 
caused by firearms always present a very serious character. When limbs 
are thus wounded, it is generally necessary to resort to ampatation. There 
is always great difficulty in stopping the effusion of blood from wounds re- 
ceived in the very hot season and during the excitement of battle, and this 
cannot be adequately done on the field. The men are therefore placed on 
cacolets: and after a journey of some days, they at length reach a hos- 
pital, The treatment of the patients then becomes a matter of great diffi- 
calty. It not unfrequently happens that a second amputation is necessary 
and it is fortunate il, even by this extreme remedy, the frightfully rapid 
progress of gangrene can be arrested.’ 

At Medeah the tourists were invited to dine with some French officers ; 
and the Count says : 


‘The gentleman seated next me was a young interpreter, who spoke 
English remarkably well, and who had collected a vast deal of information 
in the course of extensive travels. During dinner he amused us by repeat- 
ing anumber of Arab proverbs, among which were the following:—‘ If 
your friend is made of honey, do not eat him all up.’ ‘If you travel 
through the country of the blind, be blind yourself.’ ‘When you are 
the anvil, have patience: when you are the hammer, strike straight and 
well.” ‘He who cannot take a hint, will not comprehend a long explana- 
tion.’ * The mother of the murdered man may sleep; but the mother of 
the murderer cannot.’ ‘I like the head of a » better than the tail of a 
lion.’ * Take cuunsel of one greater, and of one less than yourself; and 
afterwards form your own opinions. There is great simplicity in all these 
quaint proverbs. If, as it is said, proverbs are the wisdom of the nation, 
they may also be called the wisdom of individuals, In all the Eastern pre- 
verbs there is great depth of thought. and they express opinions which are 
the result of lung experience and reflection. This young interpreier was, 
during three months, detained as a prisoner of war by the Emir, Abd_el- 
Kader, by whom he was very well treated. As he spoke the Arabic lan- 
guage perfectly, and signified his willingness to become a Mussulman, he 
was initiated into the mysteries of the mosque. While he was at Tagadem, 
two Marabouts tried to get possession of him. One belonged to the sect 
of Abou Beker, the other to the sect of Ali Mahomed, cousin of the 
Prophet, and husband of his daughter Fatima. One day, the intended 
convert was taken toa grand festival of the Beiram, which was attended 
by all the sheiks of the tribes subject to the Emir. But I will tell the story 
in his own words: ‘I accompanied the two Marabouts,’ said he, ‘to the 
grand mosque of Tagadem, along with all the sheiks and cadis. With the 
prayer commenced my torture; for nothing could be more harassing than 
the kneeling, the prostrations with the face on the ground, the rising op 
ouly for another prostration, then the same ceremony over again, and so 
on, just as it pleases the priest who directs the prayer. 


* My attention was soon fixed by the thundering noise of the band of mu- 
sic which preceded the Emir in person. He was followed by the Psylles, 
a troop of men wearing high pointed hats of felt, from which hung the tails 
of jackals. To their natural beards were added artificial ones of flax. 
Each held in his naad a large acder, and the reptiles twisting about, tried 
to fasten on every person within their reach. Occasionally a Psylle would 
take one of these adders in his mouth, and bite it with so much violence, 
that the reptile becoming furious, hissed with pain, and made frightful con- 
tortions; sometimes rolling itself round the arms which confined it, return- 
ing bite fur bite. Then the Arabs, getting alarmed, would fall back; but 
they seemed to be more awed by the Psylles, than afraid of the serpents 
which straggied in their grasp. The instruments of the band consisted of 
large kettle-drums, shrill hautboys, and tam-tams. beat with leather thongs, 
The band was followed by the standards of the Emir and the other sheiks. 





| A throng of women and children testified their joy by loud shoutiugs, with 


| 
| 








| square. 





( faith, the ‘ Allah illa Allah !’ 


which they made the edifice resound. Having advanced near the allar, the 
Psylles described a large circle, in the midst of which the Emir placed 
himself, and behind him were ranged the standard-bearers and the masi- 
cians. Ata given signal, the devotees, young and old, rushed within the 
ciréie, ranging themselves one behind the other. Each laid his two hands 
on the shoulders of the person nearest him, and thus, holding together, they 
commenced the religious dance. Balancing first on one foct, then on ano- 
ther, they made their heads follow the movements of the body. These 
movements were at first, like the music, rather slow; but they soon ac- 
quired vast rapidity. The circles moved with a velocity of which no idea 
can be formed but by seeing them. The Emir chanted the profession of 
[There is no other god but God.] Every in- 
dividual repeated it at first clearly and distinctly, then in a sort of hoarse 
tone, and presently in a stifled manner, until at last it became a death-like 
convulsive rattle in the throat. The features became distorted, the mouth 
couvulsed and foaming, the eyes glared, the throat swelled, the breathing 
became short and difficult; and at iength the devotees feil in fits. The 
circle diminishing, some of the youngest and most vigorous of the dancers 
still tried to support themselves, but in the end their fall was only the more 
terrible. I saw one of them fall as if struck by a thunder-bolt, and his 
gushing blood stained the vestments of the Emir. His hands and feet were 
then eagerly kissed. He was a saint. The people rushed forward, that 
they might have the happiness of saying they beheld him. His clothes 
were torn to rags, each little fragment being taken away asarelic. At night 
the same scene was acted over again; and then the glare of the coloured 
lamps gave to all who took part in it a diabolical aspect. It was altogether 
like an infernal rite.’ ” , 

On asking an old sheik ‘how he could account for the Arab tribes se 
perseveringly following the Emir in his expedition against the French, when 
it was obvious that sooner or later the latter must obtain a triamphant as 
cendancy, his answer was, ‘If you have before you a bowl of water, and 
you dip your hand into it, the water will rise; but when you draw forth 
your hand, the water will fall again, and find its natural level.’ ” 

Significant enough that they did not consider the French colonisation of 
Algeria likely to be perpetual. 

“ney attach great importance to amulets, which they make even their 
camels wear. Among others, they have one which they term a magical 
The addition of the numbers, whether made perpendicularly, trans- 
versely, or diagonally, has the same result: the total being al ways seventy- 
eight. The table is composed of the sum of the four letters of the word 
hkim (wise). To the letters respectively the following values are assigned: 
h 8, k 20,1 10,m 40. The number, seventy-eight, is by the Mussulmans 
supposed to possess the mystic power which some Christians assign to the 
pumber thirteen, It is thus formed : 


40 10 20 | 8 








7 21 9 41 
12 | 42 6 Ils 


In conclusion, the author lays before us the following fearful summing 
up: 

‘The sacrifice of men is proved by some very correct statistical accounts 
which have been kindly communicated to me. I find that the average 
mortality during fifteen years is one hundred men per day, in consequence 
of sickness or the fire of the enemy ; making an annual loss of 36,500 indi- 
viduals; consequently, during these fifteen years since the occupation, 
France must have lost 547,500 men. The sacrifice of money is thus calea- 
lated. Every year five millions of francs for the army, over and above the 
ordinary pay which the soldiers would receive if they were in France; two 
millions fur the navy; two millions for persons employed in the different 
departmen's of civil service, viz the administration of the interior, of fi- 
nance, of the police, of rivers and forests, and of the clergy ; and, finally, one 
mi'lion of the secret fand, for presents and losses. All these items form a 
total of ten millions of francs annually, which multiplied by fifteen for the 
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years of occupation, gives the sum of one hundred and fifty millions. This 

enormous, but is nevertheless below the mark, for the 547,500 
deaths must be taken into account. Each of the men who have perished 
in Algeria cannot have cost less than two hundred and seventy-four francs. 
It must have been necessary to prepare stations, with allowances to sup- 
port them on their march trom the interior to the place of embarcation; to 
convey them and provide for them in vessels ofien hired from commercial 
companies ; to clothe and arm them ; to nurse them jin the hospitals, and 
leave them their shirts to be buried in. Thus the whole amount is absorb- 
ed in a mipimum sum assigned to each of the dead, without taking account 
of the living; from which it may be inferred that the enormous figure of 
one hundred and fifty millions does not represent one-fourth of the real 


amvunt.’ 
* Oho,’ said the Dey ! 
‘So this is the way 
The French make revolutions !’ 


A portrait of Abd-el-Kader is an appropriate frontispiece. 
_———_ 


NEW WORK BY MRS. JAMESON. 


Memoirs and Essays illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Morals. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Pp. 298. London, Bentley. 


An exceedingly pleasing volume is here presented to the public, replete 
with good feeling, intellectual refinement, and rational sense—the latter too 
frequently, in other instances, defective where an enthusiasm exists (or is 
affected ) in relation to the subjects handled. But Mrs. Jameson, with all 
her taste for art, can write about it without bombastic raptures, or showy, 
no-meaning techicalities; and with all her love of literature, can speak of 
its bearings and triumphs without being in super- transcendental clouds, im- 
pervious tocommon understandings. [he House of Titian in Venice is, 
perhaps, a paper sufficiently sentimental, and the essay on Adelaide Kemble 
sufficiently exalted, The Xanthian marbles will be read with interest by 
every vis:tor of these relics in the Pritish Museum ; but we find metal yet 
more attractive in the Memoir of the American painter Allston, and some- 
thing more for reflection in the author's opinions respecting the social posi- 
tion of her sex, entitled ‘* Woman’s Mission ” 

Washington Allston made a sensation ia this country by his Jacob’s Lad- 
der, and other much admired works; and treating of his art in his native 
land, Mrs. J. takes a general view. 

* When in America, I was struck by the manner in which the imaginative 
talent of the people had thrown itself forth in painting ; the country seemed 
to me to swarm with painters. In the western states society was too new 
to admit of more than blind and abortive efforts in art; genius itself was 
extinguished amid the mere material wants of existence ; the green wood 
kindled, and was consumed in its own smoke, and gave forth no visible 
flame either to warm or to enlighten In the eastern states, the immense 
proportion of positively and outrageously bad painters was, in a certain 
sense, a consolation and an encouragement: there was too much genius for 
mediocrity ;—they had started from a wrong point;—and in the union of 
self-conceit and ignorance with talent, and in the absence of all good models 
or any guiding light, they had certainly put forth perpetrations not to be 
equalled in originality or perversity ‘Ihe case, individually, was as hope- 
less as mediocrity would be in any other country ; but here was the material 
ready ; the general, the national talent to be worked out. I remember a 
young American who, having gained a local celebrity in some township, or 

haps some sovereign state, about as old as himself and us wise, had be- 
taken himself to Italy. I met him at Vienna as he was hurrying back ; he 
had travelled from Milan to Naples, and found all barren; he said he had 
* jooked over the old masters, and could see nothing in them; all their fame 
nothing but old-world cant and — !’ 1 thought of some who, ander 
the same circumstances and influences, would have gone back and rent 
their garments, or at least their canvass, and began anew. What this 
young man may have since done remains, with his name, unknown. I 
found some others actuated by a far different spirit; labouring hard for 
what they could get; living on bread and water ; and going in thread bare 

coats, ay, and brimless hats, that they may save enough to make a voyage 
to Europe. Some I found looking at nature, and imitating her in her more 
obvious external aspects, with such a simplicity and earnestness that their 
ee, in spite of most crude and defective execution, fixed attention. 
e had stirred deeper waters,—had begun aright,—had given indica- 
tions of high promise, of high power,—yet, for want of a more exalted 
standard of taste to keep the feeling of beauty striving upwards, pure and 
elevated, were degenerating gradually into vulgarity, littleness, and hope- 
less mannerism.’ 

Ot the artist himself she says : 

‘Though glorified by his fellow-citizens, and conscious that he had achiev- 
ed an immortality on earth, it did strike me when I was in Allston’s society, 
that some inward or outward stimulus to exertion was wanting; that the 
ideal power had of late years overwhelmed his powers of execution; that 
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one of the laws of the Academy, which renders no artist eligible as aca- 
demician who is not resident in Eugland. He took with him to America 
only one finished picture, ‘ Elijah in the Wilderness,’ and this picture re- 
mained ou his hands till the year 1832. Mr. Laboachére, when travelling 
in America, saw it in the house of Mr, Davis, of Boston, and became the 
purchaser: it is now in England.’ 

He settled near Boston, aud we copy what follcws from the narrative re- 
lating to bis after-career : 


‘In the vicinity of his dwelling-house he had erected a large and commo- 
dious painting-room. His benevolent and social qualities, not less than his 
various intellectual accomplishments, had gathered round him many loving 
and admiring friends, and among the professors of Harvard University he 
found many congenial associates. He was an admirable narrator, his good 
stories being often invented for the occasion. The vivacily ot his concep- 
tions, and the glowing language in which he could clothe them, rendered his 
conversation inexpressibly delighiful and exciting, I remember, after an 
evening spent with him, returning home very, very late (I think it was near 
three in the morning), with the feelings of one who had been maguetised. 
Could [ remember in detail any thing he said I should not here report it, 
but I will give one or two passages from my notes which show that he conid 
paint with words as well as with pigments. He says in one of his letters, 
‘ [saw the sun rise on lake Maggiore; such a sunrise! the giant Alps seem- 
ed, literally, to rise from their purple beds, and putting on their crowns of 
gold, to send up a Hallelujah almost audible.’ Jn speaking of a picture, the 
*Entombment of the Virgin,’ ‘in which the expression and the tremendous 
depth of colour’ had forcibly struck him, he said, ‘ it seemed as I looked at it 
as if the ground shook under their tread, as if the air were darkened by their 
grief.’ When a young painter brought him a landscape for his inspection, 
he observed, ‘ Your trees do not look as if the birds would fly through them 
About four or five years ago he published a romance entitled ‘ Moldin,’ 
which I thought ill constructed asa story, but which contained some power- 
ful descriptions, and some passages relative to pictures and to art such only 
as a painter-poet could have written. m = ig 

‘ Around the walls of his room were scratched a variety of sentences, some 
on fragments of paper stuck up with a wafer or pin, some on the wall itself. 
They were to serve, he said, as ‘“ texts for reflection before he began his 
day’s work.” One or two of these fixed my attention ; became the subject 
of discussion and conversation; aud at length he allowed a mutual friend to 
copy them for me, with the express permission to make any use of them I 
thought oe wad and thus sanctioned [ do not hesitate to subjoin a few of 
them. In the absence of his pictures, and until a fuller exposition of his 
mind be placed before us by his biographer, they will better illustrate the 
pe gad and genius of this remarkable man than any thing that can be said 
of him. 


‘“ The painter who is content with the praise of the world in respect to 
what does not satisfy himeelf, is not an artist, but an artisan; for though his 
reward be only praise, his pay is that of a mechanic for his time, and not for 
his art.” 

‘He that seeks popularity in art closes the door on his own genius; as 
he must needs paint for other minds, and not for his own.” 

‘€ Reputation is but a synonyme of popularity ; dependent on suffrage, to 
be increased or diminished at the will of the voters, 1t is the creature, so 
to speak, of its particular age, or rather of a particular state of society ; con- 
sequently, dying with that which sustained it. Hence we can scarcely go 
over a page of history that we dv not, as in a churchyard, tread upon some 
buried reputation. But fame cannot be voted down, having its immediate 
foundation in the essential. It is the eternal shadow of excellence, from 
which it can never be separated, nor is it ever made visible but in the light 
of an intellect kindred with that of its author, It is that light by which the 
shadow is projected, that is seen of the multitude, to be wondered at and re- 
verenced, even while so little comprehended as to be often confounded with 
the substance ; the substance being admitted from the show, as a matter of 
faith. It is the economy of Providence to provide such lights: like rising 
and setting stars, they follow each other through successive ages: and thus 
the monumental form of Genius stands for ever relieved against its own im- 
perishable glory.” 

*« All excellence of every kind is but variety of truth. If we wish, then, 
for something beyond the true, we wish for that which is false. According 
to this test, how little truth is there in art! Little, indeed! but how much 
is that little to him who feels it!” 

‘ Fame* does not depend on the will of any man, but reputation may be 
given or taken away; for fame is the sympathy of kindred intellects, and 
sympathy is not a subject of willing; while reputation, having its source in 
the popular voice, is a sentence which may either be uttered or suppressed 
at pleasure. Reputation being essentially contemporaneous, is always at 
the mercy of the envious and the ignorant. But fame, whose very birth is 
posthumous, and which is only known to exist by the echo of its footsteps 
through congenial minds, can neither be increased nor diminished by any 
degree of wilfulness.’ 

* All efforts at originality must end either in the quaint or the monstrous. 











the life he was ae as an artist was neither a healthy nor a happy life. He 
dreamed away or talked away whole hours in his painting-room, but he paint- 
ed little. He had fallen into a habit which must be perdition to an artist,—a 
habit of keeping late hours, sleeping in the morning, and giving much of the 
night to reading or to conversation. I‘heard complaints ot dilatoriness, He 
said of himself, with a sort of consciousness, and in a deprecating tone, 
* You must not judge of my industry by the number of pictures [ have 
inted, but the number | have destroyed.’ Ina letter from one of his 
Piends now lying before me, | find a passage alluding to this point, which 
deserves to be transcribed for its own feeling and beauty, as well as its 
bearing on the subject. ‘Often have [ rebelled against the unthinking 
jadgments which are sometimes passed upon Allston, because he does not 
uce more works; he is sometimes called idle ; let those who make the 
charge first try to comprehend the largeness and the fineness of his views of 
fame.’ (What these views were we shall see presently in his own words.) 
* What right have I to sit in judgment upon genius until 1 know more of 
that mysterious organization which, however lawless it may seem to others, 
is yet a law to itself? This, that, and the other thing | would amend; am 
I quite sure that in so doing I should not break or mar the whole? We 
must take genius as it is, and thank it for what it gives us, and thank 
Heaven for having given us it. How beautifully the intellectual and 
spiritual part of Allston’s nature is blended with his genius as an artist, 
you have seen and felt; it is the spirit of the man which hallows his works. 
You once said we had no right to him—that you envied us the possession 
of such aman. Oh, envy us not!—rob us not of the little we have which 
can call off our American mind from the absorbing and hot pursuit of vulgar 
wealth, and the love of perishing things, to those calm contemplations which 
embody in immortal forms the beautiful and the true!’ “4 * - 

* He arrived in England in 1803 ; was received by bis countryman, West, 
then president of our Academy, with his usual urbanity and kindness; and 
by Fuseli—not always courteous—with distinguished courtesy. ‘There 
seems to have been, from the first, an immediate and intelligent sympathy 
between these two poetically gifted spirits, Allston confesses that he then 
coo Fuseli ‘the greatest painter in the world ;’ and he retained a more 
qualified predilection for him ever afier. His preference of Fuseli to West 

al that time, favoured as he was by the attention and kindness of the latter, 
marks the poet; for such Allston was. Yuseli asked him what branch of 
art he intended to pursue; he replied, - History.’ ‘Then, sir, you have 
come a great way to starve!’ was the characteristic reply. The effect 
which Sir Joshua’s pictures produced and lefton his imagination also stamps 
the particular bent of his mind and character. He said, happily, ‘ There is 
a fascination about them which makes it almost ungrateful to think of their 
defects.’ . ad ° . * * 

‘ At Rome Allston first became distinguished as a mellow and harmonious 

colourist; and acquired, among the native German painters, the name of 


the American Titian: there he formed a lasting friendship with Coleridge her works, which have been quoted, and applied, and familiarised to ear and 


and Washington Irving. He said of Coleridge, ‘To no other man whom I 


have ever known do I owe so much intellectually. He used to call Rome hem ! 
‘ the silent city ;’ but 1 never could think of it as such while with him; for, 
meet him where or when I would, the fountain of his mind was never 
dry ; but, like the far-reaching aqueducts that once supplied this mistress 
of the world, its living streams seemed especially to flow for every classic 
ruin over which we wandered. When 1 recall some of our walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that I had 
once listened to Plato in the groves of the Academy. It was there he 
taught me this golden rule, ‘ never to judge of a work of art by its defects ; 
a ~ as wise as benevolent; and one which, while it has spared me much 
pain, has widened my sphere of pleasure.’ Notwithstanding his sensitive 
taste, Allston remaiued to the end of his life a “ wide liker,” to borrow 


his own expression.’ 


The golden rule, never to judge of a work of art by its defects, is exactly 
the converse of that followed by nine cut of ten of our pseudo-critics. Ble- 


mishes and errors are the souls of their existence. If they can find a hole 1 apd sa een 9 noel 
to pick into, they attack it just as insects assail specks in fine fruit, spoiling The Totty seas all seieod teaiin om, 


ps a is too goud and beautiful for them to enjoy. But to revert to Mr. All- 


‘In 1818 he returned to America, seized with a home-sickness which no 


encouragement or admiration received in England, no friendships forme 


here (though among his friends he counted such men as Coleridge, Sir 
George Beaumont, and Leslie), could overcome. He was elected Associate 
of the Royal Academy the same year, and would have been an R.A. but for 











For no man knows himeelf as an original ; he can only believe it in the re- 
port of others to whom he is made known, as he is by the projecting power 
before spoken of.’ 

‘“There is an essential meanness in the wish to get the better of auy one. 
The only competition worthy a wise man is that with himself.’ 

‘“ Reverence is an ennobling sentiment; it is felt to be degrading only 
by the vulgar mind, which would escape the sense of its own littleness by 
elevating itself into the antagonist to what is above it.’ 

‘“ The phrenologists are right in putting the organ of self-love in the back 
part of the head. [t being there that a vain man carries his light, the con- 
sequence is that every object he approaches becomes obscured by his own 
shadow.’ 

‘“ The devil’s heartiest langh is at a detracting witticism. Here the phrase 
“devilish good” has sometimes a literal meaning.’ 

‘** There is one thing which no man, however generously disposed, can 
give, but which every one, however poor, is honed to pay. This is praise. 
He cannot give it, because it is not his own; since what is dependant for its 
very existence on something in another, can never become to him a posses- 
sion ; nor can he justly withhold it, when the presence of merit claims it as 
aconsequence. As praise, then, cannot be made a gift, so neither, when 
not his due, can any man receive it; he may think he does, but he receives 
only words; for desert being the essential condition of praise, there can be 
no reality in the one without the other This is no fanciful statement ; for 
though praise may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it cannot be but 
that, in the course of time, an existing merit will, on some one, produce its 
effects ; inasmuch as the existence of any cause without its effect is an im- 
possibility. A fearful truth lies at the bottom of this, an irreversible justice 
tor the weal or woe of him who confirms or violates it,”’’ 

A mind ofno common stamp is displayed in these reflections ; and with 
them we consecrate the memory of the American painter. 
Mrs. Jameson is generally known as an ardent advocate for the equality 
and rights of women ; but, with all their heat, there is justice in many of her 
arguments. 
‘Her education [she remarks] instructs her to love and adorn her home— 
“the woman’s proper spbere,”’—cultivates her affections, refines her sensi- 
bilities, gives her no higher aim but to please man, “ her protector,” and 
allows her no other ambition than to become a good wife and mother. Thus 
prepared, or rather unprepared, her destiny sends her forth into the world 
to toil and endure as though she had nerves of iron;—she must learn to 
protect herself, or she is more likely to be the victim and prey of her “pro- 
tector, man,’’ than his helpmate and companion, She cannot soothe his 
* «In transcribing this aphorism, [ am reminded of a noble passage in one 
of Joanna Baillie’s poems. How many such passages are scattered through 


memory for forty years past, until we almost forget to whom we owe 


“Oh, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 

Whilst in that sound there is a charm, 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young bed slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part? 


Oh, whos shall lightly say that fame 
{s nothing but an empty name, 
When, but for those our mighty dead, 
Ail ages past a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 


Oh, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name, 

d When memory of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrims’ wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
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toils; for, like him, she must toil ; to live she must work,—but, by workin, 
can she live? It ought to be no question whether those who are able an 
willing to work can live by their work ; but here it is aquestion. In the- 
middle classes the opportunities afforded to men to gain a living are, com 
pared with those of the women, as ten to one; yet the men tell us that the 
competition is so great they find it difficult to maintain themselves, and to 
maintain a wife and children next toimpossible. The increasing number of 
unmarried men, with their reading clubs, mechanics’ institutes—we will say 
nothing of taverns, theatres, and such other places of social resort—argues, of 
course, an increasing number of unmarried females, who not only have no 
opportunities of mutual improvement and social recreation, but if they be 
“respectable” women, cannot even walk through the streets without bein 
subjected to the insults of men also called and esteemed “ respectable ;” an 
who are destined never to be either wives or mothers, though they have 
heard from their infancy that such, by the appointment of God, is their vo- 
cation in this world, and noother. Such may be their vocation, but such is 
not their destiny: no, they must go forth to labour, to encounter on every 
side strange iron prejudices, adverse institutions formed and framed in a so- 
cial state quite different from that which exists at present—a state in which 
the position of the women is different from what it is now. . . . Every one 
remembers the sensation caused by that part of the Government report 
which described the condition of the milliners and dressmakers—the pom 
of hopeless suffering and quiet misery, derangement of health, loss of sight, 
and gradual extinction of the powers of youth and life, attendant on exces- 
sive and monotonous sedentary labour. It is admitted, in the face of all 
this known suffering, that in this class of women also the competition is so 
greal as to leave a poor young woman but little chance of earning her bread 
as long as the great “houses” can prucure git)s to work for eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, or ‘‘ sit up three nights in the week through the sea- 
son,” they can do without more hands. No room for her here!—No,— 
though she should be ready for twelve or filteen shillings a week to wear 
her eyes out, or work her fingers to the bone. What then shall she do? she 
can write a good hand, and is a quick ready accountant. She might bea 
clerk—or a cashier—or an assistant in a mercantile bouse. Such a thing is 
common in France, but here in England who would employ her? Who 
would countenance such an innovation on all our English ideas of feminine 
propriety? Andas such it must be regarded as long as the woman is the 
eee, prey of the man, unprotected by opinion, or custom, or Christian 
charity. 

ry in France, chastity not to be so imperatively insisted upon as a sine 
qua non; but this is a delicate subject. The following is very true: 
‘When the evidence relative to the condition of the girls employed in 
dressmaking and needlework was first made known to the public, what a 
topic for newspaper sympathy! What indignation against selfish employ- 
ers, thoughtless women of fashion, and the iuxury of dress! Yet I do not 
see thata reform in gowns and caps would necessarily cure, or even ame- 
liorate, the evil. If, when thus shocked and startled, our fine ladies had 
been suddenly seized with a fit of economy and ‘‘ late remorse,” the imme- 
diate result would have been, that hundreds of poor girls who now derive a 
wreiched existence from their luxury would have been thrown out of work 
—and have had no existence at all, or one still more wretched, more degra- 
ding, adding infamy to misery. Are we prepared for this? Have we any 
other alternative to offer them? ‘The Bridge of Sighs,” perhaps; [ know 
no other. Education is the panacea offered for these crying evils ;—educa- 
tion: and truly, if we could swallow it at once as we do a bit of bread, it 
might do some good ; but it will be ten years, at least, before the best sys- 
tem o! education can be made available,—twenty, betore it can be seen in 
its effects. Meantime, parties dispute as to what that education shall be ; 
who is to be the schoolmaster in chief, the Church or the State ?—and while 
this dispute is going on, it is publicly avowed in the council of our legisla- 
tors that ‘a generation is growing up around us more miserable, and more 
debased, than any previous generation for the last three hundred years ;’’ 
and can we Wonder at it when the mothers of the race are miserable, over- 
worked, and, from the difficulties which attend the gaining of a subsistence 
and the dearness of food, are sold to occupations unfitted to their sex, which 
deteriorate body and soul, and which render the care and nurture of their 
children a secondary matter ?’ 

But to conclude. ‘The question (our fair and accomplished ornament of 
her sex declares) must be seettled one way or another ; either let the man 
in all the relations of life be held the natural guardian of the woman, con- 
strained to fulfil that trust, responsible to society for her well-being and her 
maintenance; or if she be liable to be thrust from the sanctuary of home 
to provide for heiself through the exercise of such faculties as God has 
given her, let her at least have fair play; let it not be avowed in the same 
breath, that protection is necessary to ber, and that it is refused to her; and, 
while he send her forth into the desert, and bind the burden on her back, 
and put the staff into her hand,—let not her steps be beset, her limbs fet- 
tered. and her eyes blindfolded.’ 

We cordially recommend this volume to all intelligent readers, be they 
male or temale. 





— 
MILES ON THE HORSE’S FOOT. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 


The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it sound; with Illustrations. By Wm. 
Miles, Esq. Exeter, 1846. 
A lively French artist, wishing to exhibit English character, drew a Mi- 
lor and Miladi during their honeymoon; they have ridden out together ; she 
is thrown, her horse having stumbled, to whose nose his master applies her 
smelling-bottle, while the victim of the faux pas les fainting by herself. 
Passing these natural consequences of our selling wives like mares at 
Smithfield, Mr. Miles considers bad farriery as an important item in indif- 
ferent husbandry. ‘For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for the 
want of a shoe, the rider was lost ;’ and how this is to be prevented is 
shown in his book, which all good men, married or bachelors, who love 
sound horse-flesh, should purchase, 
The author, after serving his country in the Life Guards, was wounded 
and tsken prisoner by Hymen. Such is the fortune of war, from which 
neither Mars nor Majors are exempt. His occupation was not however 
gone, when, like Othello, he bade farewell to plumed troops; buried in 
happy retirement, near the cathedral of Exeter, he retained his love for 
neighing steeds, as Virgil’s cavalry officers when ghosts in Elysium kept 
up their stable-duty— 

‘ Que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.’ 


Here our Miles emeritus, possessing a good stud of his own, and enjoying 
the confidence of his equestrian friends, never wanted four-footed subjects 
to practise on. The shoe is their difficulty and the horse’s weal or woe. 
The ancients never nailed to the feet of animals those coverings which 
they well knew the use of as occasional protections ; and, we believe, fix- 
tures made of unyielding metal were first fastened to the expanding hoof 
of English horses by William the Conquerer, whose death, a manifest 
judgment, was caused by the stumble of his foot-wounded steed. The 
name De Ferrers was assumed by his master of horseshoes, whose noble 
descendant, free from the false shame of Hippiatrists, still proudly charges 
his supporter with a horseshoe-argent, the canting badge of this chival- 
resque ancestor. P 

Mr. Miles, rightly considering the foot to be the important organ of a 
quadruped destined to go, and the shoe the thing which either makes or 
mars the foot, has limited his investigations (for the present only, we trust) 
to these two prominent points, which he has completely mastered, and is 
indeed a Flavius Vegetius Renatus—for so was named the Roman soldier 
and gentleman who, some 1500 years ago, wrote the first amateur treatise 
on veterinary art. Our author combines a clear head with a kind heart and 
a vein of quiet humour; he handles with equal dexterity hammer and 
scalpel, pen and pencil, paint-brash and engraver’s tools: working and 
writing with a firm hand, his language is so plain that even those who ride, 
may read and understand. As there is no charlatanerie in his system, there 
is no technical jargon in his explanations: nay, be publishes so purely for 
the ‘information of the uninformed,’ that his treatise may be safely laid on 
any dragoon mess-table. Although scarlet is not our colour, yet pleasant 
is a gentle canter on breezy elastic downs, and salutary the constitutional 
jog in shady lanes, where goosequil! and Albemarle-street are forgotten, 
and we owe to the horrors of a sudden stumble the comfort of ‘ Miles on 
the Horse’s Foot.’ 

This portion of the quadruped, because it outwardly seems to be one 
solid block, thicker than a tandem-driver’s head, and made, therefore, to 
be battered without mercy on roads as hard, contains a mechanism inside 
that is no less exquisite than those mainsprings of grace which are enclosed 
in the Cinderella slipper of Taglioni. at 

The horny case is lined with thin plates, that are at once elastic and de- 
void of sensation; thus concussion is broken, and blows are not felt. By 
this admirable combination of solidity and elasticity, the given and most 
difficult mechanical problem, to wit, the moving @ heavy body with great 
velocity, is solved. The exterior defensive casing 1s ca led the ‘ crus¢’ in 
England, and the ‘:ail’ in France, where men are unrivalled in making 

hrases, fortifications, and puffs. ‘This crust is thickest at the fronts of the 
we oh where the first and greatest shocks are received ; and is thinnest 
—for Nature does nothing in vain—at the heels, where expansion, not re- 








That point to immortality !” ’ 


sistance, is required. The ground-surlace of the foot is composed of the 
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sensitive sole, which is endued with a power of descent and ascent, 

according to the pressure on it from above, and of the frog, a spongy but 

less finely organized substance, which sweils at the back part; bulby and 

well defined ia the unshod colt, ‘ it is converted,’ says Mr. Miles, ‘ by the } 
mischievous interference of art—i. e., repeated bad shoeing—into a mere 

apology for a frog.’ He descants on the varieties with the gusto of a 

French epicure. The subject is important: how indeed can a horse be 
expected to jump it his frog be inactive? This obvious reflection induced 
Mr. Coleman ot the ‘ College’ to devise a ‘ patent artficial frog,’ and a ‘ pa- 
tent grasshopper shoe,’ with which hunters were to clear six-barred gates; 

but both inventions unfortunately broke down, amid grins broader than 
those provoked by the professor’s rhyming namesake. 

The exact use of the frog, an open question among professional authors, 
is left so by our amatear: who shall decide when horse-doctors disagree ? 
All, however, are of accord that its fanctions are most important, although 
none can tell what they are. 

Be the names and uses of the frog what they may, the horny wall of 
the hoof protects three bones in its interior—the coffin, coronet, aud navi- 
cular; the former is let down to the point of the hoof, and represents the 
first bone of the great toe of the human foot; more correctly speaking, the 
whole foot of the horse is one toe; the action will be understood by com- 
paring it to that of the fore-finger of our hand, the kvee doing the func- 
tions of the wrist; a nail driven into this coffia renders a horse dead lame. 
Nature has placed the second bone, the coronet, on the top of this cottin, 
as is done at august funerals. The third bone, the navicular, is placed 
midway behind the two others; although very small, ‘being only 2 1-4 
inches long in a horse of 16 hands high,’ it otten bears his whole weight, 
and from doing all the hard work is the ‘ navie’ of the locomotive concern ; 
it rests on a cushion that is interposed between it and the frog, and which 
is softer than those eider-down pillows on which Cornish miners dream of 
the reduction of duties on feathers; a tendon passes under the navicular, 
whose pulley action is facilitated by the secretion of a natural grease. ‘The 
slightest injury causes inflammation ; and ‘a speck in the bone no larger 
than a pin’s head produces a lameness that defies human art’ Neptune 
therefore, veterinarily speaking, was right, when in creating the horse ma- 
rine, he substituted a tail for the bind legs, by which a pair of these tick- 
lish naviculars were avoided. 

Julias Cesar, if Pliny and Suetonius write truth, rejoiced in a steed who 
had human fore-feet, which probably were booted like his grooms. An- 
other Augustan horse-fancier buskined the feet of his favourite nag with 

lates of silver; while Poppea, the extravagant wife of Nero, used gold 

or her males. Caligula made a cousul of his horse—a job, tg re doubt, 

since modern authorities find asses to answer equally for such onerous em- 
ployment. Be that as it may, classical farriery, when the agricultaral mind 
was instructed in hexameters, is a trifle too poetical for practical men of | 
this prosaic age of iron; and an ordinary quadruped naturally requires 
double attention, since the greater the number of feet, the greater the 
chances of risk from accident or ignorance. A fvour footed beast that has 
not one leg to stand upon is not likely tou lead to much breaking of the 
tenth commandment. 

‘ There is, however,’ says our author, ‘ perhaps no word in the Euglish 
language which in its true signification implies so much, and in its usual 
one means so little, as the epithet ‘sound’ when applied to horses’ feet 
The great latitude extended to the meaning of words in horse-dealing 
transactions has shorn it of every attribute which gave it value, until it 
conveys no other guarantee than this, that the horse is not palpably lame 
in one foot only; tur if lie be chance to be lame in both fore-feet, the pain 
of allowing the weight to rest upon either will cause him to pass it as 
quickly as possible from one to the other, and not only save him from con- 
demnation, but most probabiy gain for him the reputation of being a quick 
stepper.’—p. 42. 

Beware nevertheless of hinting, however delicately, that a gentleman’s 
horse’s feet are unsound, since the indignation of the owner is almost as sure 
to be aroused thereby asif you suspected his wife; yet, although the fact 
need not be mentioned, whenever there is inflammation in the foot, no 
horse will stand on it; and ‘ pointing,’ in all its varieties, is a sure indica- 
tion of an attempt to relieve the navicalar joint, and to shift the seat of 
pain. It is nota ‘trick,’ as the dealer will say; for a horse is too sensible 
a beast to inconvenience his whole frame—he never plays any tricks on 
himself, not even a frolicsome bit of ‘ bishoping’ or exhilarating ‘ fig- 

ing. 

. he progress of disease in the foot is almost imperceptible, and the de- 
velopment of lameness gradual: the spur of a bratal rider and the natural 
courage of a generous animal will cause much pain to be borne without 
flinching, but eadurance has its limits: first the step is shortened, then the 
ground is struck less forcibly—yet yield at last he must io the anequal 
struggle of Nature against iron; aud after sinking his head and neck to re- 
move their weight from the feet,down he comes, decidedly lame, to the 
surprise of his master, who, from never suspecting the growing evil, over- | 
looks the real cause, and attributes the casualty to some recent accident; 
‘my stupid groom,’ &c. Mr. Miles considers warranties, certificates, &c , 
to be excellent papers wherewith to light cigars: his earnest advice to a 
gentleman who has just beught a horse is, to set perseveringly to work by 
good shoing, a loose box, and plenty of exercise, to endeavour to make him 
sound; and those who tullow his suggestions will at least have the best 
chance of attaining this consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

In shoeing a horse properly, which requires two good hours, and is very 
seldom done, three points require consideration: the previous preparation | 
of the feet, the form of tne shoe, and the manner of fastening iton. Asa 
general rule, a horse should never be shod in his own stable, but always 
taken to the forge, where, if the shoe does not fit, it cav be altered, which 
cannot be done at home, where the foot must be fitted to the shoe. Many 
foolish farriers put the foot in order, as they call it, by rounding it, which 
they fancy looks pretty. This they effect by cutting away the hoof of 
young colts, and pinching their feet like those of Chinese ladies, until they 
can scarcely walk. Where nature perseveres in ove form, man, whether 
making shoes of iron or satin, cannot easily amend the shape. If the 
horse’s foot be fettered, its expansion is circumscribed, by which elasticity is 
lost and unsoundness originated. The first step before patiing on a new 
shoe is taking off the old one; the nails must be gently drawn out, which 
as much tact as in managing those of the foot haman; all wreuching off, all 
dragging them violently threugh the crust, distresses the patient, who 
struggles to get free as a man does from a rough chiropodist. Forcible ex- 
traction injures the laminie of the hoof, which, if once separated, never re- 
unite, but form ‘shaky places,’ at which good farriers quake. The shoe 
once off, the edges of ihe hoof are to be raspea, and the sole pared out, as a 
thick one impedes the descent of the coffin bone. An operator errs oftener | 
by removing too little than too much—the frog excepted, although from its 
being cut as easily as Grayere cheese, and its then looking so smooth and 
clean, ‘ it requires more philosophy than falls to the share of most smiths to 
resist the temptation to slice away.’ Mr Miles, after defining country far- 
rier experience to be an ‘untiring perseverance for years in one unvaried 
plan, and that generally a salstaloen one, observes that when gentlemen 
are contented to remain without knowledge, smiths who shoe by rote may 
be excused—for, alter all, they neither wear the shoes nor ride the horse 
The wonder is truly that the owner, however learned and dainty as regards 
his own calceolation, on which the comfort of walking depends, remains 
indifferent to that of the animal by which be is carried. A good master 
ought to be able to direct what should be done, and to know if it be well 
done, which he never will accomplish without some inkling of farriery. 
The ‘ far-spread prejudice of opening out the heels, and carving the frog 
into shape at every shoeing,’ horrifies our kind author, who never would 
allow the knife to approach it; for what is sport to the farrier is death to 
the frog. The elastic organ, when bared of its thin covering texture, can- 
not stand the dry hard road, but shrivels up and cracks, while the edges 
wear into exfoliations called ‘ rags,’ which a tidy swith cuts away because 
unsightly. Their separation should be left to nature, for the frog casts off 
these worn-out tegumenis as a snake does his old skin, or a child its first 
tooth, when a new one formed behind is ready to take its place. 

The form of the shoe is a question of great cousequence to the horse, 
and of not less difference of opinion among men: it has perplexed the 
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mind veterinarian from Solleysel, the father of the art, down tothe ° Col- 


lege ;’ nor can any general rule be laid down. or any standard-pattern given 
Since every horse has its own particular loot, just as every farrier has his 
own pet conundrum. A wise smith will be governed by the circum- 
stances of every individual case, and will endeavour to make his artificial 
protection conform as nearly as possible to the model set before him by 
nature—that guide who never leads astray. ‘The varieties of horseshoes in 
the ‘ books,’ the ‘panton,’ the ‘expandiug, the ‘ paratrite,’ &c., exceed 
those in the shops of Hoby and Melnotte. Mr. Miles has carefully consi- 
dered the works of his predecessors, and being a thorough master of the 
afatomy of the horse’s foot, has produced, by a judicious selection of the 
best points of each; coupled with his own original invention, a result which 
leaves nothiug to be desired. His shoes, however, will be better understood 
by one glance at his engraved specimens than by pages of letter-press ; 
suffice it therefore tu say that the prevalent notion, that shoes cannot be too 
light, is an error. Horses, except at Astley’s, are not required to dance: 
and an ounce more or less, which makes too little difference in weight ei 
ther to strain or weary the back sinews, prevents a shoe bending, aod 
affords greater protection to the sole and frog. The shoes should be of 
equal thickness throughout, with a flat ground surface, as those with high 
heels, which asinine smiths makes in imitation of their own, are danger- 
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ously absurd. The toe, which ought to be raised, is thus lowered, and 
Nature’s plan reversed, who elevates the point in order to avoid obstrac 
tions. The web should be wide, and of the same width throughout, in- 
stead of being pinched in, because the Vulcan operator ‘likes to see the 
shoe well set oft at the heels.’ This is both unphilosophicai and detrimen- 
tal; it deceives the eye of man and injures the foot of the horse. ‘The 
outer edge of the foot rests on the inner edge of the shoe, and the remain- 
ing width of the web projects beyond the hoof;’ so that a master who 
thinks his horse has a good open foot, only has to be proud of a bad open 
shoe, which both conceals detormities underneath ma ‘ invites with open 
arms a bad road to come and do its worst.’ The heels are made bare just 
where the navicular joint is the most exposed; and if that be inflamed, 
what must the agony be when the unprotected foot treads on a sharp flint ? 
The horse ‘ falls suddenly lame,’ or ‘drops as if he had been shot,’-—‘ phrases 
in much too common use to require explanation ;’ and small is the pity 
which the suffering animal meets with from man ; who, having first des- 
troyed the use of bis victim’s feet, abuses him because he cannot go; and 
imputes ‘ grogginess’ to him as a crime, as if he were in liquor like a groom, 
and not in agony. 

Th errors ofa vicious shoe, and the merits of a good one, are set forth 
by Mr. Miles in several drawings which he has lithographed himself. By 
placing the two specimens in odious comparison, the reductio ad absurdum 
is complete. He was enabled to offer this treat to the public by having 
most fortunately purchased a horse in Devonshire with four genuine Dam- 
nonian shoes, iv which all possible defects were concentrated. The origi- 
nals are nailed over his stable door, to the terror of every witch, farrier, and 
old woman in the West of England. A propos de bottes, when a shoe is pro- 
perly forged, there is no danger in applying it so hot to the hoof as to burn 
the crust, since irregularities of surface are thus discovered and easily re- 
moved. In fixing, or putting on a shoe, it shouid rest only on the bony rim 
of the hoof; it must not press on the sole, and thus cramp its springy ope- 
ralion; or encumber the heels, where the crust is the thinnest and the power 
of expansion the greatest. As to the very important manner of fastening it 
on, and number of nails to be used, Mr. Miles, wishing to ascertain wi'h how 
Jew this could be effected, began with seven for the fore feet and eight for 
the hind ones, which he gradually reduced to five and six. This limited 
number has been found to answer perfectly, and our author's views were 
entirely corroborated by an intelligeut and practical bagsman whose life is 
spent on horseback, ually the veterinary surgeon of a dragoon regiment 
accustomed to escort the Queen at a tip-top pace. Thiu small nails are the 
best, as making the smallest holes in the crust; they should be driven into 
the outer quarter, where the crust is the thickest, and not forced in too 
high, but with the points brought out as soon as possible, and clenched 
down broadly, and then not too neatly rasped away, which weakens their 
hold. The heels and inside quarters are to be left free. The misery and 
destruction entailed on horses by nailing their shoes on both sides of the 
feet are entirely obviated by this simple system of one sided nailing, which 
is unquestionably the discovery that does most honour to modern farriery ; 
accordingly its adoption is pressed upon all owners and lovers ot the noble 
auimal, by Mr. Miles, with arguments that musi carry Conviction to all who 
have heads. This grand specific diminishes at once the coptiuual struggle 
between the expansion of the foot and the contraction of the iron. hus 
filted on, the shoe becomes a real comfort aad protection to the wearer, 
instead of being a torment and an incumbrance, and the foot is left nearly 
inastate of nature. Krom the ease which this gives the animal, one sided 
nailing will often cure the habit of ‘ cutting,’ or of spoiling his silk stock- 
ings, as old Sollysell ternis this uncomfortable trick. 

It is also the surest method of preventing corns, which are the curse of the 
stable, and, if Mr. Eisenberg’s testimonials be not mere puffs, of the house 
of lords. These corns, white in the feet of noblemen, are, it may be re- 
marked, red in those of horses, being the result of lacerated inflamed blood- 
vessels ; for what is called a ‘ corn,’ being in fact a bruise, is produced by 
pressure from the heels of the coffin-bone, which i'self sutfers from loss of ex- 
pansive power in the hoof, since Nature, who abhors sinecures worse than 
Joseph Hume, never continues the same measure of effective reparation to 
structures which are not employed, that slie does to those constantly occu- 
pied in their allotted tasks, 

The corn in the horse as well as his master arises from tight shoes, and 
the crying evil is best remedied by taking them off, and letting the patient 
stand all day in wet sawdust in aloose box; this answers every purpose of 
tucning him out to grass, without auy exposure to colds, accidents, or the 
organic injuries which arise from an over-distension of the stomach and 
bowels. Under all circumstances, the shoes should be removed every two 
or three weeks, according to the work done on them; when the heads of 





screw is loose: quiet is the test of efficient machinery in nations as well as 
individuals, whatever Messieurs Polk and Thiers may predicate to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Miles condemns the mode in which the plates or shoes of racers are 


| fastened on, in which eight and nine nails are frequently used for fear of 


‘casting.’ No foot, human or equine, can expand in a tight shoe; and the 
horse declines, and very properly, throwing his whole weight with all his 
heart into his feet. The Derby course is a mile and a half in length ; to ac- 
complish which requires three hundred and thirty good race strides, of 
twenty-four feet each; the loss of one inch on each stride gives nine yards 
and six inches: 

‘Bat suppose the loss to be 4 inches upon each stride, which it is much 
more likely to be, then it would amount to 36 yards 2 feet, or 13 lengths; 
which is fully enough to raise a cry of ** foul play,” ‘the hurse is amiss,” 
&e. Now, no jockey in the world, however frequently he may have rid- 
den a horse, can so exactly measure his stride as to be enabled to detect a 
deficiency of one 72nd partof it, which 4 inches would be, much less could 
he detect the 288th part, which 1 inch could be: so that he never could 
make himself acquainted with the real cause of so signal and unexpected a 
defeat, and the whole matter would remain involved in mystery, casting 
suspicion and distrust on al] around.’—p 35. 

Unfortunately, the high-mettled racer, who wears the shoe and knows 
where it pinches, has nut the gift of speech like Dean Swift’s Houynims. 
The horse has this deficiency in common with the baby, whence farriers 
find their cavalry quite as difficult to manage as physicians do their infantry 
who cannot explain symptoms. 

The falling otf of speed which is often observed between a horse's ‘ last 
ga'lop’ and the race, may be accounted for by his having taken his gallop 
in his old shoes, to which the feet were accustomed, while the race was run 
in new ones, firmly nailed on from head to heel, effectually ‘ making him 
quite safe,’ by putting it out of the range of possibility, that he 
should ever be enabled to ‘ get ivto his best pace.’ Mr. Miles recommends 
three-quarter plates, which should be fastened on by no more than six nails, 
and these placed only between the outer heel and the inner toe. This is 
well worth Lord George Bentinck’s consideration, whenever, his preset race 
being over, the kind stars permit him to exchange the corrupt atmosphere 
tricks, and politics of St. Stephen's for the fresh. aired downs of Newmarkt 
where, says Mr. Bracy Clarke, in his luminous Podopthora, ‘ wealth, learn 
ing often, and horses, do go hand-in-hand.’ Note also this wrinkle for fox- 
hunters :—never, when the season is over, let the horses’ feet remain cramp- 
ed up in short hunting-shoes, but relieve them by longer ones, just as the 
rider exchanges his top-boots for slippers: aN easy shoe—blessings on the 
man who invented it—comforts a groggy, overhunted horse as much as it 
does a gonty, overhaunched mayor. 

Mr. Miles, duly estimating the advantages of freedom of mstion, had long 
converted his staDle-stalls into boxes, from a dislike to seeing his hobby 
horses treated worse than wild beasts, who at least are allowed to traverse 
their den. Loose boxes are too generally left untenanted because no horse 
happens to be an invalid; yet they are more useful to sound animals than 
even to sick ones, since prevention of disease is better than its cure. The 
poor beast, cribbed, cabined, and confined, chained to his rack, and tortured 
by being unable to change position, is pat for hours to the stocks, and con- 
demned to the hard labour of having nothing to do—which destroys dandies 
and bankrapt commissioners. ‘The prisover suffers more from long stand- 
ing still than from any trotting on the hardest road—it is the rest, not the 
work, that kills; and still more, when the pavement of the stall is up hill, 
which, as his legs are of equal length, and not like a cameleopard’s, is at once 
painful and injurious ; he meets the difliculty by standing on his hind toes 
in order to equalise the weight, and thereby strains his tendons and gets 
‘perched.’ The floor should be perfectly level and paved with granite 
slabs, which should drain themselves by having herring-bone gutters cut in 
them, as nothing is more fatal to the eyes cf horses than the ammonia so usu- 
ally generated under them. A box so arranged is not merely a luxury to a 
horse and mare, but as absolute a necessary as one at the Haymarket is to a 
lord and lady. Nature is ever our surest gaide. The animal when grazing 
in a field never is quiet a second ; frog and sole are always on the move, and 
therefore in good condition, because they regularly perform their functions; 
the cushion of the naviculur is never there absorbed as it is in an idle stall. 
If the brains of learned menare liable to be dried up under similar circum 
Stances of ofium cum pingurludine, the soles of irrational creatures necessa- 
rily must fare worse: turn the same animal into loose boxes, and the slight- 
est tap on the corn-bin will occasion at least fifly wholesome expansions of 
every sensitive organ ‘ 

Mr. Miles gives working plans of the simple contrivance by which he 
converted a four-stalled stable into one of three boxes. This suppression 
of supernumerary stalls was effected by shitting the divisions. Atripartite 





arrangement is far preferable to sclitary confiaemen', for horses are curious, 


the nails are worn away the shve gets insecure, and will rattle whenever a | 
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social animals; they love their neighbours, and like to see what they are at, 
as much as country families do, en pews adjoin in their parish church. 
The best partition is brick noggin, which should be cased with boarding, 
and surmounted with iron rails: the separation should be carried highest 
near the manger, in order to prevent the company from watching each other 
at meals—a thing which is not only unmannerly, but injurious to bealth.— 
Each hopes to get some of his neighbour’s prog, and is also afraid of bis 
neighbour getting some of his; insomuch that the best-bred horse, even whea 
next toa pretty filly, invariably bolts his feed—just as a Yankee senator 
does at a boarding house table d'hote, although Fanny Batler sits at his side. 
Dyspepsia is the sure result of this imperfect mastication. 

One word only on diet. The groom will persist in treating his horse 
like a Christian, which, in his theology, consists in giving him as mach too 
— feeds as he does to himself ; but shoes are not more surely forged on 
anvils than diseases are in the stomach both of beasts and men who make 
themselves like them. Nature contrives to sustain health and vigour on a 
precarious, stinted supply ; it is not what is eaten but what is digested that 
nourishes. Her system should be imitated in quantity and quality ; she 
regulates the former according to the length of the day and the amountof 
work required to bedone, and bids the seasons, her handmaids, vary the 
latter by a constant change in the bill of fare. Her primitive sauces are 
air and exercise, and her best condiment, however shocking to the nerves of 
Monsieur Ude, is wud; more pecksof real dirt are eaten by qnadrapeds 
who graze in the fields, than are moral dirt by your biped parasites whe 
make love to my lord’s eyebrow and soup-tureen. Provide, therelure, your 
nice nags with their cruet and salt-cellar, by placing in each manger a lump 
of rock-salt and chalk, to which, when troubled with indigestion or acidity, 
they will as surely resort as the most practised London diners-out do to 
their glaubers and potash, nor will they often require anyjother physic. If 
a bucket of water be placed always in their reach they will sip often, but 
never swill themselves out to distension, which they are other wise ‘ obliga- 
ted to do’ (like their valet) whenever liquor comes in their way, in order 
to lay in a stock Jike the camels, who reason cn the uncertainty vf another 
supply. 

aon, however beneficial to horses, are unpopular with prejudiced 
grooms, who have an instinctive dread of improvements which do not ori- 
ginate with themselves ; and although in truth few classes are more ignor- 
| ant of the philosophy and ologies of the horse than stable folk, yet, in com- 
| mon with all who handle ribbons or horse-flesh, they have juckied them- 
| selves into tne credit of being the knowing ones par excellence ; accordingly 
| such servants, especially if old ones and treasures, generally rule and teach 
their masters, for gentlemen pique themselves vastly on conndisseurship of 
| pictures and horses, and are shy of asking questions which imply ignorance. 
| The whole genus grocm has an antipathy to any changes which give them 
| more work ; they particularly dislike, when they have ‘cleaned’ their 
| charges, to see them lie down, ‘ untidy’ and ‘ dirty’ themselves again ; they 
| sneer at what they call ‘ finding mare’s nest’s;’ and pretend that horses eat 
| their beds, as the pious Eneas and his friends did their tables. But Mr. 
_ Miles has invented a remedial muzzle fur these gross feeders, of which he 
| gives us an engcaving. Boxes again are ruinous to the velerinary surgeon, 
| who fees grooms, since they do away with the great cause of profitable 
| grogginess. These gentry are jealous of amateur farriery, and abbor any 
| revelations to the uninitiated of family secrets in plain intelligible English. 
Mr. Miles cannot be popular in the west, a latitude which imports rather 
| than exports wise men ; the horse-doctor shudders lest disease, death, and 
| himself should be set aside by every man—Milite duce—becoming His own 
| farrier. So thought the pupils of Abernethy, after bis publication to the world 
| of the panacea blue pill: ‘ but take courage, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ not one of 
your patients will follow my advice.’ Mr. Miles, however, like the Oriental 
hakim, prefers exercise to mercurial treatment— the best physiciaN ts a 
horse, the best apothecary an ass.’ Exercise, combined with cleanliness, is 
meat, drink, and physic for horse and groom; although the latter loves 
| rather to lurk in the larder, and never curries his own Roman-cemented 
| carcase—and thinks, reasoning from his own sensations, that no harm 1s dcne 
to a horse by not going out until bis legs begin toswell. A regular daily 
| walking-exercise of two hours is the smallest possible quantity to ensare 
health ; while three or four are much better. : 
| « When masters remember that the natural life ofa horse is from thirty- 
five to forty years, and that three-fourths of them die, or are destroyed, 
under twelve years’ old—used up—with scarcely afoot to go upon ; | take 
| it, says Mr. Miles, ‘ that they will be very apt to transfer their sy mpathies 
from the groom, and his trouble, to their own pockets and their horses wel- 
fare.’—p. 41. 
Yet, were it not for the wise provision of nature which causes legs to swell 
| after inaction, and the overlively exuberance of antics by which a tresh 
horse exhibits his schoolboy exultation of being let loose and getting out of 
the stable—probably even jess than the present poor pittance uf exercise 
would %e given by idle grooms and timid masters. J ¢ 

The horny wail of the horse’s foot is apt to getdry and brittle in a hot 
stable, where temperature ought to range from 56° to60°. Dry straw, 
coupled with excess of heat, produces cracks in the crust, the natural effects 
of overbaking; this is counteracted by grease and moisture, using the first firat 
—which is an axiom—in order to prevent evaporation. Mr. Miles furnishes 
the receipt of an ointment which he has found to succeed admirably. Ia 
hot summer days the feet should be tied up in a cloth, and occasionally 
plunged into a bucket of cool water ; beware, however, of washing the feet 
too soon after exercise, as it checks perspiratiun and induces fever; clean 
them when cool, and rub the hock and pasterns dry with the hand—the best 
of towels; a stopping also at night of tresh coawdeng keeps the frog moist 
and sweet. 














—_——_—— 
THE BACH FAMILY. 


The name of Bach, always fondly cherished by musicians, has recently 
been often brought before the public. But Bach is more celebrated than 
known. The events of his life are unfamiliar even to most of those ac- 
quainted with his works. We trust thata short biographical sketch willbe 
acceptable to our readers. The following graphic passages are taken from 
a memoir by Henri Blaze, published 10 years ago. It is astory pregnant 
witb lessons. 

In the Bach family musical instinct was hereditary. Through six gene- 
rations it would be difficult to find two members of it who did not make 
music the business of their lives. A baker of Hungary was the patriarch 
of this fertile tribe, the laxuriant stem whence sprung so many wonderful 
shvots. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, disturbed by the 
religious wars, Veit Bach abandoned Presburg, carrying witb him all he 
| could saye out of his small fortune, and reached Thuringia, hoping to find 
| there an asylum and protection. He settled at Wechmar, a small village at 
no great distance from Gotha, where he resumed, at the same time, his pro- 
fession and his long-neglected musical studies. Every day he took his lute 
into his mill, and accompanied on it the sacred melodies which he sang, in 
the midst of the noise of the millstones and wheels. Veit Bach sowed in 
the souls of his two sons the seeds of harmony, which they transmitted to 
their children in such a degree, that there soon resulted thence a musical 
family in possession of the most important posts in almost all the provinces 
of Thuringia. Certainly the Bachs were not all men of genius, yet, in each 
generation, two may at least be found who distinguished themselves. At 
the commencement of the seventeenth century three young men, grandsons 
of the old Bach, early showed such remarkable talent that the reigning 
Count of Schwarzbourg-Arnstadt thought them worthy of being sent to 
Italy to finish their studies there at his expense. It is impossible to say 
bow far they answered the expectations of their noble protector; for none 
of their works have reached us The case would have been the same with 
the fourth generation, and some admirable compositions would be now 
quite unknown if John Sebastian had not taken care to preserve them. The 
simple and laborious existence of these first artists is worthy of contempla- 
tion. The land of Albert Durer and Holbein gave to the world the Bach 
family and Beethoven. In truth, it is there especially that are to be found 
men who pass their lives before a bit of canvas or a harpsichord—pure and 
gentle souls who, in their naive speculations, seek to realise their ideal bya 
saint’s head ora religious melody,—artists devoted to labour, who, in theie 
moments of leisure, leave the studio to join their families, and careful not to 
dissipate their existence in foreign counties, seeking there discussions and 
new theories, persuaded as they are that one thiog alone can interpose itself 
between the work and the artist—faith ; and this faith, where should they 
find it on earth if not in the depths of their own souls ? 

The members of the Bach family always preserved a tender attachment 
for one another; as they could not all dwell together, and yet wished to 
maintain their frank and loyal friendship, they instituted the custom of meet- 
ing once a year in an appolated spot. wW hen later, the family bad grown 
More numerous, and was dispersed out of Thuringia into Upper Saxony, 
France, and Italy, this annual meeting subsisted nevertheless. The place 
of rendezvous was generally Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. According to 
the habit of that period of sanctifying all things by religious practices, di- 
rectly after the first embraces, they sang a chorus. It was at first a ~_ 


ind mnajestic chant, a thanksgiving to God who permitted them to find one 
another happy aud in good lealth; the music then became sad and slow 
ind all knelt down to pray for their deceased relatives; then all arose, and 


the chorus ended by a hymn, in which the fathers called down all the bles- 
sings of Heaven on the heads of their children. No stranger was admitted 
to gaze on this first effusion of love, and the people of the inn, who, attracted 
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by the noise, came to listen at the door, could not hear withvut emotion the 
barmonious concert of so many voices of the same family; for in the same 
way tha! the Bachs resembled one another in vigour of body and in features, 
80 their voices, without being perfectly similar, had amongst them resemblan- 
ces which were striking, especially when hearing the weak and shrill voice 
of the child rising up with that of its father, which sustained it in harmony, 
as the sparrow sustains in the air its little ones, whose feathers are beginning 
to grow. 

Sher this pious beginning, they sat down to table, and supped joyously 
At the end of the repast, music recommenced—only hymns gave way to 
national songs, for these men first remembered they were Christians, then 
Germans—atter God, their native land, These choruses set the whole 
town in commotion; the rs ale collected in groups round the house. 
The officious innkeeper introduced, with an air of protection, those who 
spent their incomes most assiduously in his house, and left the others waiting 
in vain at the door. It has been said that the Bachs had improvised at these 
meetings several airs which have since become popular. We think that 
they merely varied them, as the primitive ideas of these melodies are to be 
found in a collection printed at Vienna in 1542. 

Yet these worthy acd joyful Thuringians would be now in obscurity if 
there had aot serene from among them a man whose glory was such that a 
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ray of it has n upon their tombs, and this man was John Sebastian, the 
pride of bis family, the organist of his native land, and the best-beloved 
child of music. 


John Sebastian Bach was born at Eisenach on the 21st of March, 1685. 
His father, John Ambrose Bach, the court music master, had a twin brother 
called Chrysostom, who exercised the same profession at Amstadt; and 
both resembled one another so strikingly that their wives could only distin- 
guish them by their clothes. They had the same voice, the same gestures, 
and loved each other extremely, for their sensations were as similar as the 
lines of their faces. ‘This resemblance was equally surprising in their moral 
constitutions. In their beliefs, their thoughts, their style, everywhere the 
same similatily existed, they were two vases made of the same metal. If 
one was ill, the other was likewise laid up; they died almost at the same 
time, and were the subjects of curious observations to the learncd men who 
saw them.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

oe 


Siliscellancous. 


Power or Enpurinc Hzat.—The female servant of a baker at Roche- 
toucault, clothed in flannel, was in the habit of entering her master’s oven, 
and remaining long enough tu remove all the loaves; and Dr. Brewster in- 
forms us that the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s workmen entered the oven 
employed in baking the moulds, an iron apartment four.een feet long, 
twelve feet high, and twelve feet broad, the temperature of which, with 
closed doors, was 350 degrees, and the iron floor red hot. They were 
guarded against the head of the floor by wooden clogs, which were, of 
course, charred on the surface. ‘On one occasion,’ he adds, ‘Mr.Chantrey, 
accompanied by five or six of his friends, entered the furnace, and, after 
remaining two minutes, they brought out a thermometer which stood at 320 
degrees. Some of the party experienced sharp pains in the tips of their 
ears and in the septum of the nose, while others felt a pain in their eyes. 
These experiments prove the extraordinary heat which the living body can 
bear with impunity, and favour the possibility of persons passing uninjured 
throngh flame, provided the .body can be guarded trom being scorched by a 
non-conducting covering of an incombustible nature. 


Tue Paivosorny or Steep.—When sleep is not very profound, the senses, 
in a certain degree, are excitable, and the conception vot ideas by the mind 
does not entirely cease, consequently dreams occur, It a light is suddenty 
brought into aroom where a person is in this kind of sleep, he will either 
dream ot being under the equator, or in a tropical landscape, or of wander- 
ing in the fields in a clear sammet’s day, or of fire. Ifa door is slammed, 
but not so loud as to awake the sleeper, he will dream of thunder; and if 
his palms be genily tickled, his dreams will be of ecstatic pleasure. If 
some particular idea completely occupies the mind during the waking 
state, i: will recur in dreams during sleep; hence the minds of these un 
fortunate people (witches) mentioned in the text, being strongly impressed 
with the idea of being present at the Sabbat, the dreams would apparently 
realize that event. Ifa person folds his arms closely over his breast, he is 
likely to dream cf being held down by force, and the images of the persons 
employed in holding him down will be also present to his mind, The pre- 
dominant emotions of the miud influence greatly the character of dreams. 

Tue Power or Imiration.—A thousand instances might be brought for- 
ward to demonstrate the intluence ot imitation. One ot the most remark- 
able was the dancing mania, which prevailed all over Europe in the four- 
teenth century, and which actually grew into a real epidemic. !t is only 
requisite to relate two or three iustances of more recent date in ihis king- 
dom. Ata coiton manufactory, at Holden Bridge, in Lancashire, a girl, 
on the 15th of February, 1787, put a mouse into the bosom of another girl, 
who was thereby thrown into conyulsions, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours. On the following day, six girls, who had witnessed these convul- 
sions, were affected in a similat manner, and on the 17th six more. The 
alarm beeame so great, that the whole work was stopped, under the idea 
that some particular disease nad been introduced in a bag of cotton opened 
in the house. On the 18ih three more, and on the 19th eleven more girls 
were seized. Three of the whole number, namely, twenty-four, lived two 
miles from the factory, and three were at another factory, at Clitheroe, 
about five miles off, but who were strongly impressed with the idea of the 
plague, as the convulsions were termed, being caught from the cotton. Dr. 
Sinclair relieved all the cases by electrifying the affected girls. The con- 
vulsions were so strong, as to require four or five persons to hold the 
patients, and to prevent them from tearing their hair or dashing their heads 
on the floor or on the walls. 


Anecpote or Ipranim Pacua at Mancnester.—An amusing incident 
occurred when the Pacha was visiting a glass manufactory in Manchester 
In the centre of one of the squares of the building stands a pump. Round 
this had congregated some twenty or thirty of the boys, some with bowls, 
others with tin cans or jugs. Amid the group, suddenly came the Pacha 
Astonishment seized the whole of the juniors, which was heightened by his 
taking trom one of them a jug, filling it with water from the pump, and 
draining its contents to the very bottom; his example was followed by his 
suite, [brahim Pacha is a Mahomedan, and as such will not indulge in the 
use of wine. It is needless to say that the vessel from which they drank 

peedily rose in value—could not be had at any money, and has been ca- 
nonized as a relic, under the title of ‘ Ibrahim Pacha’s jug.’—Globe. 

Hieu Suerives “ Sixty Years Since.”—There is a tradition in the Ox- 
ford circuit that Judge Buller once met at the first assize town with a very 
unsophisticated sheriff, who blunily demanded of his Lordship, as he was 
stepping into his carriage, whether he was a bona fide judge (the worthy 
fanctionary made but one syllable of fide,) as they had been so often fobbed 
off with sergeants in those parts? When satisfied on this important par- 
ticular, he took his seat, aside of the judge. A grave severity on the coun- 
tenance of Mr Justice Buller occasioned some misgivings in the mind of 
the sheriff, who expressed his fear that he bad done something wrong. ‘It 
is certainly,’ said his lordship, with a smile, ‘ against etiquette on these oc- 
casions for the sheriff to take his seat fronting the horses, unless’—he pat 
his hand on the gentieman, who was starting up—‘ unless invited by the 
judge, as I now invite you.’ Craddock tells a story of a learned predeces- 
sor’s encounter with another sheriff, not unamusing. The world was then 
not so highly refined as at preseut. After the usual opening of common 
topics, such as the roa‘s and the weather, the high sheriff began to feel him- 
selfa little more emboldened, and ventured to ask his lordship whether, at 
the last place, he had gone toseetheelephant? The judge with great good 
humour replied—‘ Why no, Mr. High Sheriff, I cannot say that [ did, for a 
little difficulty occurred; we both came into the town in form, with the 
trumpet sounding before us, and there was a point of ceremony to be set. 
tled, which should visit first.’ 

Tue Late Caer Justice Tinpau.—The remains of this lamented Judge 
were interred on Monday morning, in the family grave, at Kensalgreen 
Cemetery, Harrow-road. At nine o’clock the mournful cortége, consisting 
of a hearse, drawn by six horses, and ten mourning coaches, each drawn by 
four horses, left the family mansion in Bedford-square for the place of its 
destination. The attendants principally, if, indeed, not wholly, were com- 

sed of the more immediate relatives and friends of the deceased, includ - 

ing Mr. Baron Sparke, Sir William Symonds (of the Civil Department, 
Royal Navy), Major Symonds, Captain Tindal, R.N., and T. Tindal, Esq. 
sons of the deceased, Sir J. De Nieulle, of St. Helen’s, Jersey, and about 30 
others, several of whom came from very distant parts of the kingdom. 


IBRAHIM PACHA AND WELLINGTON. 
ORACULAR, FROM THE COPTIC 


‘Is there a wise man in your queen’s dominions ?’ 
Asked [brahim. The Prince of Waterloo 
Replied—‘ There cannot, sire, be two opinions 
Ot Williamsmythobrienbrushboru’* 


* In the triumphal procession at Limerick, Mr. Egan, on the part of the 
brushmakers, presented the hero with a monster brush, entreating him to 
sweep away the abuses of the imperial parliament.—See Limerick Chroni- 


WatkinG Marcu aGainst Time.—A match againsttime made by Captain 
Estcourt, of the 2nd Life Gaards, for a considerable amount [said to be 
50007. to 1U002.), to walk from the Regent’s Park Barracks tothe Cavalry 
Barracks at Spital, within a mile ot indsor, and back, within 12 hours, 
came off on Friday, the gallant captain leaving the Regent’s Park at eight in 
the morning and arriving in Spital a few minutes before one, performing 
the half of the distance, upwards of 22 miles, in less than five hours. Captain 
Estcourt, after changing his clothes at the barracks, proceeded on his 
journey back to town, and upon his arrival at Colnbrook, a distance of 
abont 18 miles from the Regent’s Park Barracks, he had upwards of five 
hours to complete the remaining distance , and therefore won easily. Some 
heavy bets were depending upon the issue. ° 
A Berlin letter states that immediately after the return of the Emperor 
Nicholas to St. Petersburgh, he appointed an ambassador extraordinary to 
Pope Gregory XVI., to submit to him the resu lt of the labours of the com- 
mission which had been directed relative to the relations with the Holy See, 
It is added that the death of the Pope will mereiy retard the departure ot 
this ambassador. 

A Berlin letter of the 3rd states that the Princess Maria-Louisa, daughter 
of Prince Charles of Prussia, has been affianced io the Prince Royai of 
Sweden. 

A letter from Constantinople, of the 24th ult., mentions that the Sultan 
had on his return to that capital appointed a minister of Public Instruction, 
and earnestly recommended his Ministers to propagate and encourage 
public insiruction, Reschid Pacha was, it was stated, being overwhelmed 
with favours by his Sovereign. An Armenian woman had married lately 
a Turk without being obliged to abjure her religion, and the marriage was 
declared to be legal, which is an unprecedented tact in Turkey. 

Cotoniau Bisnoprics.—The benevolent individual who recently contri- 
buted the large sum of 35,0007. for the endowment of two colonial bishop- 
rics was Miss Burdett Coutts. She consulted arightrev. prelate as to the sam 
that wouid be required for the purpose, and being informed, immediately 
gave acheque forthe amount, Miss Coutts then asked if she might name 
the bishoprics to which she wished her subscription to be applied, which of 
course met the ready acquiescence of his lordship. She accordingly named 
Adelaide [South Australia] and the Cape of Good Hope.—Cambridge Ad- 


vertiser. 


TurkomaNn Horses.—The winter of 1812-1813 was probably attended 
with few events, and not cheered by the slow progress of the negotiation 
between Russia and Persia. In March, 1813, the ambassador remarks: 
* Having purchased a very handsome horse for 17¢ tumans, I had an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a fact which I had often heard o! the real Turkoman 
horses, but never witnessed before. As the spring came forward, his blood, 
{ suppose, increased in heat, and veins in his neck opened in places which 
he could not reach to bite, and once or twice veins started whilst I was ri 

ding him, and consequently I could see that it occurred without any out- 
ward help, such as rubbing or biting them. It appears that this singular 
circumstance only occuis to Turkoman horses, and it is reckoned a mark 
of their being very high-bred horses.—The swelling and bursting veins of 
horses of pure blood would seem, therefore, to be an ascertained fact.’— 
Biographical Notices of Persian Poets. 


TuHuRLow AND Rosstyn.—Lord Thurlow survived his lucky rival more 
than a twelvemonth, and on hearing of his death at Bath, said candidly, 
‘ Well, I hated the fellow; he could parlez-vous tetter than [ could; but he 
was a gentleman!’ His dislike at.erwards vented itself in a bitter gibe. 
Being informed, we know not how truly, that George the Third, who had 
been labouring under menta! hallucination, exclaimed on Lord Rosslyn’s 
death, ‘1 have lost then the greatest scoundrel in my dominions! ‘Said 
he so?’ exclaimed Lord Thurlow; ‘then by — he is sane !'— Townshend's 
Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges. 


There is now residing in the parish of Beguildy, Radnorshire, a person of 
the name of William Mathews, who is in his 113ib year, and retains the fall 
power of his natural faculties. His bodily strength, considering his many | 
years, is almost incredible. He walks at the rate of three miles an hour, | 
and commonly performs journeys of twenty miles in the day. 


Among the pensions granted by Sir Robert Pee! before retiring from of- 
fice, were L.100 a year to M. B. Barton, the Quaker-poet; L 50 each to 
two aged sisters of the late Major General M’Vaskill; and a pension of the 
like amount to the daughter of Brigadier-General Taylor, killed in the late 
war in India.— Observer. 

Itis with great pleasure we perceive the interest that her Majesty tho 
Queen takes in that most beautiful fabric, the Irish Poplin, so much esteem- 
ed here and on the Continent Her Majesty has commanded trom Mr. John 
Judge, 32, College Groen, Dublin, a variety of dresses of this manutacture, 
which for richness, beauty, and design cannot be surpassed. We fondly 
hope that the example thus set by our gracious Sovereign for the encourag- 
ment of this, we may say the ouly, branch of the silk trade now remaining 
with them, will be promptly followed by the nobility and gentry, who will 
thereby give an impetus to a most deserving class of artizans. 

Tue Trowec ror Prince ALbert.—The trowel which is to be used by 
the Prince in laying the foundation stone of the Sailors’ Home will bea 
very beautiful instrument of silver, coated with gold, and enriched with 
gold ornaments. One of these represents her Majesty’s steam yacht Fairy, 
which will be sent round to this port for the use of his Royal Highness; the 
other is a view of the port of Liverpool with the Fairy lying with other ves- 
sels in the stream. A splendid box, which is to con'ain the address to be 
presented to the Prince, is in the course of manufacture.—Liverpool Al- 
bion. 

VisiT or THE QUcEN TO IRELAND.—The Ballinasloe Star contains the fol- 
lowing :—‘ We have now to make an announcement which, we feel satis- 
fied, will be received with sincere gratification by all classes of her Majesty’s 
jrish subjects—it is this, that our must gracious Sovereign will visit Ireland 
before the close of the present autumn The Queen will, it is said, bold a 
court at her Castle in Dublin, where she is likely to remain a few days ; af- 
ter which her Majesty will visit some of the seats of our Irish nobility, in- 
cluding those of the Marquess of Ormonde, at Kilkenny, the Earl of Rosse, 
Parsoustown; and others, including one belonging to an amiable and resi- 
dent proprietor, not many miles distant from where we write. As at pres- 
ent advised, we expect that her Majesty’s stay in this country will embrace 
a period of five or six weeks, during which we have a strong hope that the 
foundation will be laid for that‘One Arch of Peace,’ which will lead to the 
avoidance for ever after of those violent party feuds which have so long been 
the bane of the country, and the absence of which only is required to have 
Ireland as she ought to be. God save the Queen.’ 


Lord John Russell has appointed Lieutenant Colonel the Honourable 
George Keppel, the sun of the late Earl of Albemarle, to be one of his pri- 
vate secretaries. 

The appointments of Lord Alfred Paget, lately held by Lord Charles Wel- 
lessley, are lucrative. As Equerry, he enjoys a salary of L.700 a-year, and 
as Clerk-Marshal, L.400. 

Mr. Edgar Alfred Bowring has been appointed private secretary to the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

The Honourable Sydney Herbert is soon to lead to the hymeneal altar 
the Honourable Miss A’Court, daughter of Lord Heytesbury. 

Deatu or WM. TyrinGHam Praep, Esq., M.P.—We have to announce 
the demise of Mr. Praed, M.P. for St. Ives, Cornwall, who expired on the 
8th imstant, at his residence in St. Jaines’s Place, aged 65. He was the son 
of the late William Praed, Esquire, of Tyringham, Bucks, and was born in 
1780. 

Prince Napoleon Louis Buonaparte attended divine service on Sunday at 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Warwick Street. 

The Duke and the Duchess of Leeds have arrived in town from Hol- 
land. 

The Countess of Caledon was safely delivered of a son and heir on Satur- 
day morning. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon and family are on the eve of leaving 
town on a continental tour of some duration. 

The Marquess of Anglesey, the Master-General of the Ordnance, has ap- 
pointed Major Paget, unattached, 56th regiment, as his aide-de-camp. The 
gallant Major, who isa nephew to the noble Marquess, held a sitnilar ap- 
pointment under the late Master-General, Sir George Murray, up to about 
(welve months since, when he resigned, and was succeeded by Captain 
Boyce, of the Life Guards. 

At the Protectionist dinner given at Greenwich last Wednesday week, 
the health of Mr. Disraeli was the sixtieth on the list of toasts to be drunk, 
9 the speechifiers were so long-winded, that the toast was never propos- 
ed. 

ELOPEMENT OF A YouNG EnGiisH Lavy or Rank rrom BovuLocne.—The 
Paris police were very busy at the latter end of last week endeavouring to 
discuver a young couple who had lefi Boulogne two days before. The young 
lady, who is aminor, and very beautiful, belongs to a family of rank—the 
lover isa French nobleman of fortune. They have been very closely fol- 
lowed by the two brothers of the young lady, but hitherto it has been im- 
posible to discover them although it is pretty well ascertained that they are 
in or near Paris. They are precluded, by the enactments of the French law 
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lady being under age, the gentleman is amenable to criminal law. A war- 
rant has been issued against them. 

Mr. Charles Grey has been appointed private secretary to Lord John 
Russell. Mr. Grey was secretary to Mr. Francis Baring when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under the former Whig Administration. Mr. E. Crafter 
is appointed private secretary to Mr. Tutnel. 

Count D'Orsay.—Eugene Sue has lately published a new romance, en - 
titled ‘ Martin; ou, |’Eatant Trouvé,’ the eloquent dedication of which, to 
Count D’Orsay, is as tollows—‘ Accept, my dear Alfred, this work as a tes- 
timony of the long-continued friendship. and of the sincere affection which I 
entertain towards you; for you, the painter and friend of Byron, one of 
whose immortal pages has been devoted to the celebration of the nobleness 
of your heart, and of the brilliancy of your genious; for you, whose power- 
ful and accurate chisel has sculptured op marble the figure of Napoleon; for 
you whose singular generosity has enriched our national museum with one 
of the most wonderful productions of Indian art; for you, in fact, the founder 
of that charitable institution in which every Frenchman, when poor and sep- 
arated from bis country, may find at least a temporary aid and succour. 
Adieu, my dear Alfred ; rely ever on the sincerity of my affection. Eugene 
Sue.—Bordes, June 20, 1846.’ 

NatTurat Caasm.—QOn the following morning, accompanied by two sol- 
diers, as attendants or servants, I crossed the river Jujuy, and commenced 
my journey ; which after a ride of about six Jeagues lay through the wone 
dertul ravine known as the Cavrado de Humaguaca. This cavrado or 
chasm, which was formed by a convulsion of the earth, extends a distance 
of about ten leagues, varying in width from a space of one bundred yards to 
that of a quarter of a mile and presenting one o! the most wild and singular 
curiosities of nature. The opening of the earth has !elt a raviae walled on 
either side with immense and lofiy palisadoes of jagged rock, broken here 
and there with gaping chasms, through which the mountain sireams dash 
and foam, on their downward course, into what might be aptly termed the 
regions of Erebus, since all below is impenetrable darkness ; and how tar 
into the,bowels of the earth these streams may dash and fret in their duwn- 
ward passage is above the estimate of man. Strange as it may seem, man 
has set his foot and built his habitation within this pass of gloom ; and the 
Occasional spots of earth cultivated by Peruvian mametas and tateas, 
formed a singular contrast to the natural wildness of every thing about 
them.—Colonel King’s Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic. 
Prince Louis Napoleon 8uonaparte has accepted an invitation from Col. 
Sir William Clayton, Bart , of Harleyford House, near Marlow, to be pre- 
sent at the ensuing races, in the vicinity of that town. 

Tue New Masrer or tHe Buck-nounps.—The Earl Granville, the 
newly-appeiuted Master of the Buck-hounds, accompanied by the Earl of 
Rosslyn, who had held that office since September, 1841, left town on 
Saturday for Slough, and ay og thence, in one of the Royal Hotel car- 
riages to Cumberland Lodge, for the purpose of inspecting the hunting 
00 and stables connected with that department of the Royal house- 
10ld. 


Accipent To Sik Ropert Peet.—The absence of Sir Robert Peel from 
the House of Commons on Monday night arose from the Right Hon. Baro- 
net being confined to his residence by the effects of an accident. We hear 
that while dressing in the morning, he incautiously rested his foot on a 
china basin, and by the weight of his person, the bottom broke and lacer- 
ated his foot. Sir Benjamin Brodie was promptly in attendance on the 
Right Hon. Baronet. 

The Earl of Auckland will not take possession of the fine suite of apart- 
meuts in the Admiralty, appropriated to the First Lord, but will remain at 
Eden Lodge, Kensington Gore, the gardens of which his Lordship has ren- 
dered very beautiful. 

Captain Fullerton, with his family, has followed Lady Georgiana, and has 
entered the church of Rome. Considerable stir has been created by the 
arnouncement that the Rev. John George Wendham, B A., demy of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, has become a Roman Catholic. 

His Holiness the Pope is winning golden opinious from the people of 
Rome. On the 2ud inst. he proceeded on foot through the streets, a con- 
descension not witnessed since the days of Ganganelli. 

The Emperor Nicholas has announced his intention of immediately pro- 
claiming the abolition of slavery throughout his dominions. The Emperor, 
during his stay at Warsaw, frequently perambuiated the streets, and visited 
the public places without guards or attendants, 

The verdict has been given in the trial of Dr. Coneau and others, for 
aiding in the escape of Prince Louis. Dr. Ceneau has been condemned to 
three months’ imprisonment, The commanding officer, Demarle, bas been 
acquitted. Thelin, the Prince’s valet de chambre (who escaped with 
him), has been sentenced by default to six months’ imprisonment. 

A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies with one um- 
brella, should always go in the middle--that secures a dry coat to hime 
self, and is showing no partiality to either of the ladies. 

Attila, the celebrated winner of the ‘ Derby’ in 1842, died in London, 
yesterday week. He had been to France, and on the voyage back he took 
ill and lingered on till death put an end to his sufferings. 

Numerous persons are preparing to emigrate from Sweden to North 
America, under the guidance of Erich Janson, a fanatic, who has set bim- 
self up as a prophet, and who has thousands of followers. 

Ibrahim Pacha has offered to place a steamboat at the disposal of Mr. 
Cobden, to convey him up the Nile, should Mr. Cobden determine to win- 
‘erin Thebes. Mr. Bright has an intention of spending some months in 
visiting the United States. : 

The utmost eagerness prevails at the present time to get possession of 
farms. The Ear) of Yarborough has a farm to let in Liacolnshire, for 
which there were this week as many as forty applicants. 

The remains of the late Sir Lawrence Jones, who was recently murder- 
ed by Turkish bandittiin Asia Minor, having been brought from Smyrna 
by the Duke of Cornwall steamship, were on Wednesday last interred in 
the family vault, at Sculthorpe, Norfolk. 

Maniacs 1n ScotLanp.—A correspondent of the Inverness Courier, to 
show the necessity for a lunatic asylum in the Highlands, relates the follow- 
ing anecdotes: On the banks of the Kelso river, at Lochcarron, Ross- 
shire, a maniac resides in a lonely little hovel, who bas been chained to a 
pillar for many years; and so confined is he by the necessary restraint, that 
his body has actually grown into the form of his crouching posture. There 
is a striking incident in the life of this maniac. Some years ago he had a 
brother residing with him under similar restraint, from the same painful 
cause, and they were then the two stoutest men in the parish. One night 
the brother broke loose, and, having seized an axe, was about to sacrifice 
his mother, when she in terror loosed the other maniac to protect her. The 
two enraged madmen flew upon each other with the fury of tigers, and 
tought for several hours; at length the subject of our notice, having torn 
and vanquished his brother, re-bound him, and then quietly returned to his 
own chains. 

A new opera, by Mr. Bunn and Lavenu, will be among the first novel- 
ties at Drury-lane Theatre next season ; and it is said that both Mrs. Bishop 
and Miss Bassano are engaged. 

Signora Dragonetti’ssnuff-boxes, jewels, and knick-knacks have been sold 
at Ropins’s auction-room:. It was said Ii Drago had his snuff-box tor eve- 
ry day in the year, and so it proves, from the large number inelnded in the 
auction. The silver tea-urn, of which the Signor was so proud, has also 
been sold, together with a fw lois of plate, and some wine, witha large col- 
lection of pictures, prints, and music, which not being specifically disposed 
of by the will, were included in the auction. 

Puitnarmonic —A general meeting of the Philharmonic Society was 
held on Monday, when the following members were elected directors for the 
ensuing season :—Messrs. Anderson, Lucas, J. Calkin, Howell, T Cooke, 
Elliott, and J B Chatterton. Miss Rainforth and Miss Kate Loder (pianiste) 
were unanimously elected associates. In consequence of the great zeal and 
exertions of Mr. Anderson as honourary treasurer for several years, 1! was 
resolved to present him with a piece of plate, of the vaiue of 502. 

The Grisi party, for a provincial tour in September, will consist of La 
Diva herself, Mario, F. Lablache, John Parry, and Benedict. 

Ole Bull, the violinist, has been giving concerts at Marseilles, and is ex- 
pected at Algiers, 

The reigning Duke of Brunswick has commanded that a new drama be 
presented at his theatre every fortnight, and a new opera every six weeks, 

Verdi, who had been to Milan, to rest from the fatigues of the ovation 
which attended ‘ Attila,” is now gone to Recoara, where he will prepare a 
new opera for the Pergolaot Florence. Next spring he produces an opera 
at the San Carloof Naples. 

The manager ot the Court Theatre of Modena has engaged Jenny Lind 
for twelve performances, at 100C florins each. She is to appear in Septem- 
ber; meanwhile she sings at Hanover and Hamburg. Atiter the auiamn, 
Jenny Lind goes to St. Petersburgh. 

Sassaroli, the first representative of Mozart’s libertine, Don Giovanni, 
tied last month, at Dresden, aged ninety. 

M. Leon Pillet is moving heaven and earth to induce Rossini to revive the 
music of Guillaume Tell, for the French opera. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


House of Commons, July 13. 

On Monday, the following newly-elected Muuisters took the vaths and 
their seats iu ihe House oi Commons: Lord Joho Russell, Lord Palmers. 
ton, Sir Geerge Grey, Mr. Chatles Wood, Sir John Cain Hovhouse, Mr. 
Labouchere, Lora Marcas Hili, Admiral D. Dandas, Mr. Joba Jarvis, Cap- 
tain Berkely, and Colonel fox. Tne scene was pecaliar— 

’There was nu cheering,’ says the Morning Chronicle, ‘or any remark- 
able sensativn produced, ia a not very full House, by the entrance of the 
new Muvi ters, wav retired individually after their formal presentations to 
the Speaker. Upon their subsequent reappearance, the situation of parties 
presenied a scarcely more distiuct aspect than al the close of last week. 
‘It was somewhat curious, and a little puzzling. The benctes behind the 
Treasury bench were filed by those Members who have hitherto constituted 
what Mr. ‘ieracy termed ‘her Majesty’s Opposition,’ and they exhibited 
an apparenily powerful Minisierial array. Among them were individuals 
whose names are familiar as sieady supporters of Libera! opinions ; as Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Williams. Mr. Ewart, Mr. Strut, Mr. Christie, Sir Joho East- 
bope, Mr. Taorniey, Mr. Barnerman, Mr, Brotherton, and #0 jorih, Be- 
low the gangway, those Members who have been pin yo tn as defenders 
of ‘Pro ection wv native industry,’ occupied their usual places; Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, Lord Geurge Becuack, Mr Disraeli, and their friends, ail 
appearing ‘ unmoved’ by the great change which has takeo place. Ou the 
front Opposiiuon benches appeared Sir James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, the 
Earl ot Linculo, &c.; Si Robert Peel not being present. The Members 
immediately behind the front Opposition bench were those who usually 
supported ihe lale Government; but below the ‘gaugway,’on the Opposi- 
tiun side, facing the Proiecuonist party, there were indications of what 
might be considered the nucleus of a fourth party. At all events, 
whether by accent or desiga, tnere appeared on that side of the House, 
sitting togetaer, Mr, Wakiey, Mr. Spoower, Mr Thomas Duncombe, Mr. 
Bickbam Escuit, Mc. Coileu, (Atblove,) Mr. Bernal Osborne, and other 
Members whuse politics have dul been considered, at Jeast ia former umes, 


to harmonize.’ 
THE POOR REMOVAL BILL. 


Mr. THOMAS DUNCO MBE accused the late Government of a breach of 
faith to (he couoy geutiemen i? connexion with this and other bills— 

Tne Highway, Bill, the Poor Removal Bili, and some other measures, 
had been neld oul as an indacement lo the cuuntry gentlemen to support 
the Corn Billand the Varitl; and now Sir James Graham had thrown them 
overvoard Mr. Du combe had foreseen this; and would gssert that it 
amounied to a breach Ol faith. 

Sir J GRAHAM repelled the accusation: the measures had not been 
thrown over by the goverument, bul ibe House had overthrown the Govern- 
ment—Had he cum aued in office, he would have proceeded wich the Poor 
Removal Biil; but he bad yet to .earn that the present Government would 
not take up aud prosecute thal important part of it which gave the pvor 
the great advauiaze ol resideuce. 

Lord J. RUSSELL intima ed his intentions—He assured Mr. Duncombe, 
that the Guverament nor only intended to proceed with the Poor Removal 
Bill, but unat it was the very first measure which would be proceeded with 
In voling tur Me Denisoa’s iastruction relative to Union sattiements, Lord 
John hau expressed hisduubdts as to the property of acting apoa it. He 
would strike oul that part of the bill which related to Unioa setdement, and 
regard it as # uaaiter tur future consideration He advised Mr. Borthwick 
to pustpove his invion tor a select Committee to inquire into the Poor-law 
till next s“ssiva; sta‘iog thai he sbould have no objection to a full inquiry 
under suitab!e and convenient circumstances, 

Lord JON then nade a short statement of the Government plan for pro- 
ceeding Wiih Udsiness generally, * Her Majesty’s Ministers have but lately 
accepted offi:e; since that period they have been in distant paris of the 
country fur the purpose of their eleciions; and, as they have not all as- 
sembled yet, | du avi think it will be wise or advisable now $0 state the 
particular measures wiih whica we shall proceed, or in what Tespect it 
may be advisable to adopt or alter the bills now beiore the House; bur I 
will take aa vaily opportuuity of making this statement, and | hope to do 
soon Thurway next. There is one subject in particular with respect to 
which { will a:ske a staiement on Thursday as tu the day when I will bring 
forward my prvposal—I mean the important question of the Sugar-duiies. 
Tam aware of the inp drtaoce of that sabdject, and the injury done to tue trade 
by a pro racied suspense. L wili therelure on Taursday next fix an early 
day tur that discussiva. I believe also it will be necessary to give notice 
ot a bill to cvatinue for a further limited period the present duties, as the 
measure which [ nay introduce may give rise to considerable discussion, 
and it will not be desirable to lose the present amount of duties. I know 
not whether | have any further statement to make to the House; and | 
trast that the House will give me till Tnursday next to make the statement 
to which I have reierred.’ (Cheers.) 

Some couversation toilowed as vo the other bills and motions; the results 
of which may be stated. Mr. EWART agreed to withdraw his motion relaive 
to iranspuriation to Van Dieman’s Land; an assurance having been given 
by Sir George Grey that the whole sunject of transportation would undergo 
the early vousideraion of Government. The bill tor altering and amend- 
ing the law with respect to Lunatic Asylums would be proceeded with 

In a discussion which subsequently wok place wien voting the Estimates, 
some points of loterest were brought out, 

Mr. WILLIAMS called attention to the great increase which had taken 
place in the pubsic expenditure, {in 1835 the amount of public expendiiure 
was 48,780,000/.; for 1346 it was 55,590,000/., being an increase of 6 720,- 
000/. in the latier year over the loriner. in the inierval tnere had been a 
saving of 60,v0\ a year by the reduction of the Three-anda-half per 
Cents, 80 that there was an actual increase of 7,320,000/, That increase 
was not iu their naval and military services only, but in every department; 
even the miscellaneous estimates had increased from 2,000,000/ to 3,400,- 
00Ul. The invrease in the cost of collecting the revenue was perfec.y as- 
tonishing. He boped the Government would revise the whole sysiem of 

ublic expenditure. The settlement of our differences with America ren- 
ered a large naval and military toice no longer necessary. 
POLICY OF THE NEW CABINET. 

House of Commons, July 14. 

On Tuesday some questions were put to Lord John Russell, with the 
view of bringing out more clearly the Ministerial intentions. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLiE asked Lord Joho whether he proposed on Thurs- 
day to state the preci-e nature of the measure he contemplated for the per- 
manent seulement of the Sugar duties} He asked the qsestion, because 
many Mewbers were leaving town, and it was conse quently desirable that 
the mat er sbou!a be brought forward on as early a day as possible. 

Lord JOUN RUSSSLL—* What [ said yesterday, and [ repeat it to- 
day, lest there should be any misapprehension, was, that on Thursday I 
will staie the precise day upon which [ will oring furward the question of 
the Sugar dutics. 1 will bring it forward at the earliest possible day: but 
the House must be aware that some previous inquiries are necessary, and 
I cannot, thereture, fix the precise day now.’ 

Mr. BAULLiE— Then, the noble Lord will not on Thursday state the 
precise detaiis of the measure 7’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—‘ No: I will state on Thursday the day when 
I will do sv.’ 

Mr. BAILLIE—‘ Then, I give notice that I shall o 
bill, nntil | kKouw the details of the permanent measure. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—' Before | ask fur the temporary bill, I shall 
state he precise nature ol ihe measure; but, as the details require some 
consideration, | shall propose the temporary bill at the same ume when I 
state the details of the permaneut measure.’ 

Sir WALTER JAMES inquired whether the noble Lord could name 
Friday ? 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE asked whether, on Thursday, the noble 
lord would siaie to the Huse the general principles by which his Govern. 
ment would be guided, and the policy he intended tu pursue ; and if not, 
ym what dav he intended todo so 7 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—‘I do not consider it necessary to make any 

aiement «f ihe principies upon which the Government wili be conducted 

ne principles will be those upon which [ have always acted, and which 
have always declared in this House.’ 
THE SUBJECT RESUMED. 

House of Commons, July 16. 
word JOHN RUSSELL made his promised announcement as to the 
éon which he was vw state his Sugar-duly proposals, and to specity 

th: bilis the Government intended to proceed with iu the present ses- 

sia— 

& Monday next he would state the Government pian with respect to the 
Sujr-duties ; and then adjourn the consideration of it till the Friday fol 
loveg. As ovty a forinignht would elapse trom next Monday till the ex- 
Piréon of the Sugar-duties, he should at the same time propose a short 


ppose the temporary 














bill, similar to the last bill, for the continuance of the Sugar-duties. With 
re: pect to other bills, Government intended to proceed in the present ses 
sion with the Poor Kemoval Bill, omiuing the part respeciing Union set- 
tiements, which would be postponed till nex: session for mature delibera 
tion, the Diainage Bill, the Lrish Ejectment Bill, the Lrish Leases Bill. As 
to the other bills for the improvement of Ireland, Mr. Labouchere wouid 
be prepared to give all necessary explanation, Of the bills in the House 
ot Lords, he hoped to see the Small Dedts Bill and the Relig oas Opinions 
Bill passed into law this session, Other bills of less importance he hoped 
to be able to go on with. 

‘ With respect to measures to be introduced J will not give any detailed 
Notice at present. lL will only say, that looking to the improvement of the 
waste lands of Ireland as a subject of the very greatest impurtance, we shall 
endeavour to introduce preparatory measures; and if it be necessary to ask 
the aid of Parliameat for any measure of that kind, we shall be prepared to 
ask it in the present session ; but, a! all events, we shall endeavour to make 
preparation for the introductivn of a general plan tor the settlement of the 
wasie lands in Jreland next session. This, Sir, is the statement I have to 
make in moving the order of the day.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON disapproved of the arrangement to proceed 
this session with the Poor Removal Bill; and then proceeded to criticize 
the cunstruc.ion of the Government— 

Ot the consti'ution of the new Government he entertained great hopes 
—hopes of the goud effects which their measures were likely to produce ip 
Ireland: but the Ministry appeared to labour under one great defect. {t 
contained many elements of power and streagth, but it wanted a just and 
adequate representatiun of the landed interest; the great towns were re- 
presented, and the Lords were more than enough represented, and the Anti 
Corn-law League was represented ; but he looked in vain for a powerful 
Parliamentary representation of the land interest. It was true that the 
Cabinet cuntained Lord Lansdowne, a nobleman of large possessions in 
Engiand, and still larger ia Ireland; there were also Lord Grey and Lord 
Morpeth ; but the latier represented rather the commercial interests of the 
West Riding than the agricultural, and he had besides becume a subscriber 
to he League; Earl Grey's opinions were so extreme that it was difficul! 
to classify him. Mr. Charles Woud, the new Chancellor of the Excheqrer, 
could not be considered an ally of the agricultural interest. He repeated 
that the landed interest were not adequately represented in the new Gov- 
ermen!; and if such a representation would be useful in ordiuary times, it 
was peculiarly so at the time when the agricultural interest had received 
a rude shock. 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE referred to the question which he put to 
Lord Juhn Rassell on L'uesday, as to wheter he intended to make any de- 
claration of the policy he meant to pursue ?— 

He had put the question, not to produce tbe irritation which it seemed to 
have created in Lurd John’s mind, but because it was expected that on 
Monday last, irom what was stated in the public press and elsewhere, he 
would have explained the principles on which his Government was about 
toact. His Lordship’s silence had caused much disappointment ; and it 
was with the view of preventing a repetition of that disappointment that he 
had put the question. The country had a right to expect a declaration, and 
the House ought to insist lor it. He was satisfied there was sufficient 
arouod him ts justify such a question. Let them lvok al the state of the 
House—no one exactly knew where he ought tosit. If they had a Liberal 
Government, the gentlemen who were about him on the Opposition bench 
es were the natural allies of such a Guvernment, and ought to sit on the 
sane benches with the Government. But he saw honourable gentiemen 
who were the biter opponents of the Ministers in former days, si ting on 
the same side of the Huuse with thein, and he believed ready to support 
them because it had beeu intimaied that nothing but the exuwemes would be 
dissatisfied with tne Government, That was even stated to be the case 
with regard to the Sugar questiun. According wo all Parliamentary usage, 
when a man became Prime Minister he explained the principles on which 
his Government was to be cunducted. There was nothing in Lhe question 
he had put to induce what he considered was rather a petiish answer at the 
time. Butil he objected to the toae of that answer, he was still more as- 
tonisied at iis subsiance. ‘The noble Lord replied that his Government 
* would be conducted on the principles on which he had always acted, and 





on the opiuions he had always professed in that House.’ Now, he asked 
many geotlemen what interpreiation could be put upon that reply, and 
what cunsiruction could be givea to the words of the noble Lord; bat he 
had not feund any one able w pat a satisfactory construction. If Lord 
Jvobn had said that the principles of his Government were the same as those 
which regulated the Governments of Earl Grey and Lord Me!bcurne, he 
would have understood bim: out Lord Juhn’s reply had puzzled him The 
nuble Lord ought to fix the time of the principles on which he had always 
acted, and of the opiuions he hadalways avowed. There wasanother ques 
tion cunnecied wiih the present. Rumour, tor which in a very short wine 
he would give ao undoubted authority, declared tha: the noble Lord had ap- 
plied to the righi honourable Barunet, Sir Rubert Peel, to lend him three o! 
the most distinguished members of the late Administration—Lord Lincoin, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Lord Dalhousie ; and perhaps their accession to 
the Government would bave satisfied the honourable Member tor Malion, 
(Mr. Den.son,) since they were closely connecied with the landed interes:. 
At firstthis report was denied, and he did not believe it for some time. 
He had read in one paper, the Weekly Chronicle,—where everything was 
ably written and ably stated, as everything was able which proceeded trom 
his b onvurable friend the Secretary for the Admiraly, (Mr. H. G. Ward,) 
a Slatement on thesubject. (Mr Duncombe read an ea'ract from an arucie 
in that paper, ridiculing the report in question, and mocking the individuals 
spoken vi.) Theo in a few days aitec he read another statement in the 
Times, a newspaper which he was told was now to be considered the Gou- 
vernment organ, ‘vice the Morning Chronicle superseded.’ If there was 
no truth io that report, i! would be sume consvlalion to the Chronicle, who 
had waded chin-deep in the mire to support the Ministers, and had waited 
till the tide of victory had .urped in their favour, to find that the Whigs 
had not negiecteu their old friend, and that it could still obtain the authority 
which it ought to have as the organ of the present Government. In the 
Times, then, he had seen it authoritatively siated, that almost one of the 
first acis of the nodle Lord was to apply to the right hoaourable gentleman, 
the head of the late Governinent, for the loan of these three gentlemen; and 
that ‘to this Sir Robert is said to have replied, that he felt uowilling to 
interfere in su delicate a matter; that he would offer no oppusition, bu. 
cuuld certainly nut recommend a step which would be liable to untavour- 
able comment, as indicating a (ov great tenacity of office on the part of 
those youthtul siatesmen.’ But why did the Premier not apply to the heads 
of the late Government? He would have secuied by so duing the services 
of an excellen! Secretary of Siate fr the Home Department; an old and 
experienced Chanceilor of the Exchequer, whose budgeis for years had 
braved the battle and tne breeze and woo was al any rate to be preterred 
to a raw and inexperienced man, though he might come trom Halifax, Li 
would have been beiter for Lord Joho Russell and Sir Robert Peel to have 
taken their place together. 

On several points Mr. Dancombe wished for explanations from Lord 
Johu Russell. He wanted to kuow what his intentions were respecting the 
Irish Church? Last year he had voted fur Mr. Ward’s motion to endow 
Maynooth College from the funds of the Irish Church: was that the prin- 
ciple upon which the noble Lord would act now that be was in office? Alter 
a humorous allusion to the remarkabie Conservative dinner which took place 
recently at Greenwich, and to the singularly indefinite declaration made by 
the patriotic company, that their priuciples in 1846 were the same as they 
held in 1841, and showing that Lord Jobu’s declaration was equally indefi 
nite, Mr. Duncombe proceeded to his list of special inquiries. The nobte 
Lord had said that he suppurted the Maynvotb graut only as a prelude to 
other measures which would lead ultimately to the endowment of the Ro 
man Cathvlic clergy; and Lord Howick, who was then in that house, had 
gone further, and said that he would take the revenues of the Protestant 
Church. and apply them, in the first instauce, towards the paymeat of the 
Roman Catholics, whuse origina] property they were. He wanted to know 
whether tnese were the principles on which the noble Lurd’s Government 
was to be cunducted ? He hoped thut they were, for it would then receive 
an exteneive popularsupport. Was he favourable to an extension of the 
sullrage? Did he hold tis old opinions about the finality of the Reform 
Bill? Then there was the Factory Bill: the noble lord had given a zealous 
eupport to that measure duriag the existence of the late Guvernment; 
he was now at the head of the Government; aud as he believed be had the 





‘When the honourable gentleman asked me the other night whether I 
was prepared to make a declaration of the princ’pies upon which the Min- 
istry of which | am at tho head is to be continues { declined undertaking 
that task. J, seeravet, took no otience, as the bunourable gentleman seema 
to suppose, at the question ; though it did not appear to me to be necessary 
that a person who had taken a part—perhaps S unwise, perhaps to the 
country an Injurinas part—in the discussions of this Livuse, yet at least al- 
ways an open part, should, atter being called upon by her Majesty to forma 
Government, and after having succeeded ia inducing individuals who, in his 
opinion, are competent to conduct the affairs of the different departments, 
to share with him the responsibility of Government—make a general parade 
of opinions avd principles; a parade which it is very easy to make, of de- 
clarations which may combiue the sentiments of a very large majority in 
this House, and yet, when that parade is made, may |-ave members us igno- 
rentas they were before as to the precise measures which the Government 
intend to introduce. I[ therefore did not think it necessary to make any 
such declaration; and though the honourable gentleman has alluded to va- 
rions persons who filled the situation | have now the henoor to hold as hav- 
ing made such declarations, | am ai a loss to call to mind when those gen- 


eral declarations were made, or who were the persons that made them, on 
assuming the Government of the country.’ 


Mr. DUNCOMBE.— Earl Geey did.’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL.—‘1 do not remember that Earl Grey made. ia 
the House ot Lords, a general declaration of policy; or that Lord Mel- 
bourne or Sir Robert Peel made any such general declaration. My hon- 
ourable triend the Member for Malton makes a criticism, which I own I do 
hot think very just, as to the composition of the Ministry. I own that I 
think, considering the vasi exteat to which commerce and manufactures 
have proceeded of late times in this country, considering how vast a portion 
of the community depends on them, that it would be rather a juster criti- 
cism, if such cliticiams are to be made, to say that there are too many Mem- 
bers of the present Administration who are connected by family entirely 
with land, than that there are too few. But I decline to enter upon any 
answer tv that allusion. [ think that we have heard enough, avd more than 
euough, on the one side of the importance of the landed interest, and how 
exclusively its interests ought to be considered, and, on the other hand, 
that the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire are bereafter 
to govern the country. For myself, | deny the justice of either plan or 
principle. [bold myself, that not for land, not for commerce or for manu- 
factures, but for the benefit of the whole people of the United Empire, the 
Ministry ought to be constituted ; and it will be according to the manner in 
which Ministers shall discharge treir functions—it will be according to the 
mode in which they can answer to their bigh trust, that their conduct must 
be judged; and not by any particular computation as ts how much income 
one geutleman may receive from land, or how far another, who happens to 
bold the situativn of Lord Chancellor, has been all his life connected with 
the profession of the law. 

‘ But the honourable gentleman the Member for Finsbury proceeded to 

other questions; and be inguired, in the first place, whether in the construc- 
tion of the Ministry I asked for the aid of three gentlemen who were the 
colleagues of Sur Robert Pee! in the late Government. The honourable 
Zenileman aske, in that vein of agreeable levity with which he sometimes 
entertains the House, “ Did | ask Sir Robert Peel to lend me three of his 
colleagues ?” Let not that representation on the part of the honourable gen+ 
ilemau be taken as any resemblance of the fact; but with regard to the fact 
itself, | do not deny that J did ask Lord Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, to do me the bonour to become colleagues of mine in the 
Government which | was about to form. It was my opinion that | onght 
not to endeavour to procure the aid in office of persous from whem 1 widely 
differed in political sentiments; and that thos» who maiutained, and hon- 
vurably maintained, [ admit, as had been lately declared by them, the same 
vpinious in 1346 us they held in 1841, aud which opiuions are entirely ad- 
verse to mine, cuuld not properly be asked by me to assist me ia the forma 
tiou of the Guvernment. Bot, at the sam> time, [ did think it of conse- 
quence—of great consequence—to the honour aud bappivess of my Sove- 
reign, and to the wellare of the country, that a Minisiry should be formed 
which should combine as much as possible of support—some placing their 
confidence in some members of the Government, and others placing their 
confidence iu other members of the Goverument—(Stight laughter)—bat 
all agreeiug as to the general line of policy to be pursued. Now, witb res- 
pect to great questions of late years—not certuiuly up to 1841, 1842, or 
1843. bat for the last two years, | have found myseif situng on the Opposi- 
“om side ot the House, agreeing in a great meusare with those gentlemen 
who were the colleagues of the right honourable gentleman the Member for 
famworth. Lagreed witb them, and supported them, when they brought 
forward measures for the advancement of what is called “ free trade’’—the 
tvising away restrictions and abolishing monopolies. IL agreed with them 
when they endeavoured to bring forward measures which I thought just in 
principle, if pot wise in the moment of their iutroduction, for the concili- 
ation of Ireland. Therefore | did not see that there would be any sacrifice 
of honour, on their part or on ours, if they would join mein the Govern- 
ment. They expressed themselves, | must say, in terms personally very 
courteous to me, stating that they thonght they could not take a part in the 
present administration, ‘hat was a point entirely for them to form their 
own jadgment upon ; but | cannot reproach myself with failing in my duty 
lo my sovereign in Making that proposition tu them The hovourabdle gen- 
tleman next ailuded to what he bad seen in the public newspapers; with 
respect to which J shall not follow him, for | think 1 am not responsible in 
any way for what is stated in the public papers. He then advertet to cer- 
tain questions, with respect to which he wished to kuow the opinions of the 
Government. 1| will not deny that, though L should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to make any a or vague. declaratt nm as thit to which J 
have alluded, yet being calied on with respect to certain questions, I do 
think | am bound, as far as [I can, to give my opinion as tu the mode ia 
which I think the Government ought to be conducted with respect to these 
particular questions. 

‘ Now, in the first place, I think, as regards any Government to be form- 
ed at present or in fatare, but more especially as regards a Government to 
be furmed of those who profess general Liberal opinions, it is necessary 
to combine in office men who agree in genera! priuciples—who agree on 
those questions which are urgent questions of admiaistration of the day ; 
vut that it is not necessary that every member of such Goverument should 
agree on every question which may come vader the cunsidoration of Par- 
liament. Sach was the mode in which of old days statesmen of great abil- 
ity, and who have conducted the atfairs of this country with great success, 
formed their Governments, Such was the mode pursued by Mr. Pitt, who 
turmed a Government of great strength and daration in 1784, The mem- 
bers of Government and of the Cabinet might entirely disagree with re- 
spect to Parliamentary Reform —a very great question in those days, aud at 
ail times until the act of 1832 passed. Mr. Pitt had colleagues in that Gov- 
erament who disagreed with him on the important question of the Slave- 
trade iu their speeches and their votes. When Mr. Fux succeeded to Mr. 
Pitt, be formed a Government in which there were members differing from 
him with respect to Parliamentary Refurm and the Cathulic questions, 
When a Government was furmed afterwards by Lord Liverpool, he com- 
prised in his Cab'net members who differed entirely on tre Catholic ques- 
tion, and which became in the end the most important question of the day. 
With respect to this latter case, | think that that combination of men, dife 
fering on the Catholic question, was carried on tov long: bat yet L think, 
when there was a question of carrying on war with France—when there 
was a question of endeavouring to oppose resistance against a mighty mili- 
tary chief, who threatened the existence and independence of this country 
—that the head of the Administration was perfectly justified iv placing in 
the several departments of the Goverument men wae could act together 
on the imminent questions of administration, though tney differed on pare 
licalar questions connected with the internal policy of the empire. The 
right honourable gentleman the Member fur Tamworth, iu forming hie 
Government, certainly seems to have aimed at a much greater agreement 
ol opinion, and at a much greater idenuly of conduct On the part of the 
members of his Administration, and of his party geaerally, then was aimed 
at by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or Lord Liverpoul: out L own, that thoagh the 
right honourable gentleman, from his great talents, great power in condact- 
ing a Ministry, from various circumstances, tur a time succeeded in that at 
tempt, Ldo not think that it is an attempc likely to be very successful 
again, or to be advantageous to tae country I say this because there are 
several matters, | will readily a Imit, on which members of the Administra- 
tion of which { have the honvur to be at the head are not completely agreed 
in opinion. With respect, for instance, 'o the opivious of Earl Grey on the 








means, by a great majority in that House, of carrying out tke proposals he 
had supported, he hoped the nodie Lord would not tell him taat he left that 
Measure in the hands of individual aod independent Members of the House, 


but that he would take it out of their hands and bring it, as be could do, to | 
a satistactory issue. He looked then to ‘he compesition of the nuble Lord's 


Ministry ; and he found sitting beside him the bvoourable member for Paun- 
ton, Mr. Labouchere, a violent oppoueat of toe Measure, and the honourable 
gentleman the Member jor Shetheld; aod what was he to think of it 7) 


Would any oue say that this state of things did Lot require some explana. | 
tion? 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied nearly as follows— 


irish Church, {do not concur in many of the staements made by that 
noble Lord in this and the other House of Parlianent) S»me members 
of ie Adavinistration, again, may think that L have gone tuo far with 
respec statements f made with respect to the Irish Charch. 

ver, at once, what is my intestion, and the intention 


to the 


*[ will state, howe 


of my colleagues, with respect to the affairs of Ireland. We consider that 
the social! grievances of Ireland are those which are most prominent, and 
to which it ts most likely to be ip our power 'o sft rd, not a complete and 


immediate remedy, but some remedy, some kind of improvement; go that 
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some kinu of hope may be entertained that sume ten or twelve years hence 
the couuiry will, by the measures we undertake, be ina tar better state with 
Tespec! to ihe trigottal des itution and misery which now prevail in that 
country. We have that practical object in view. We shall endeavour to 
undertake i:—we will endeavour to apply our whole minds to the subject, 
and we will not be led away from it by any differences on other subjects not 
calculated to effect any immediate good. I say, secondly, with respect to 
the franchise in Iretand, that it is my opinion that it is a great misiake to 
suppose, as Some persuns seem how io suppuse, that there is no immediate 
connexion between the political franchise and the social conaition. My 
opinion is, that in proportion as men are raised by the enjoyment of those 
tranchises which belong to a free state, their energy and industry are promot- 
ed, and they aspire to detier things and toa higher condition. And so, seeing 
that I agree with those who have been the greatest lights and ornaments of 
this House, as, if I weot into matters of detail, | could presently show, 1 
shall endeavour to obtain or the people of Ireland the enjoyment of equal 
franchise with the people of England. My honourable friend says that tt is 
necessary that | should make some declaration of priuciples, and that is the 
answer i givehim. But is it necessary for me to make any declaration? 
In 1836 1 coutended successiully in this House, With respect to municipal 
frenchises, that the people ot Ireland ought not to be abased or placed on a 
lower level than the people of England. What I contend for in 1846 is ex 
actly conformable with what I contended for in 1836; and 1 do lovk to be 
able te complete more tully than | did then the measures [ had in con- 
templation; because I have heard from many of those who were then op- 

to me in vpinion the most ample concessions, the tullest and frees 
admissions that the tranchises of the people both of England aud Ireland 
ought to be perfectly equal. On this subject, then, I have beter hopes than 
I formerly had; and it is but honourable in thove who have changed their 
opinion on the subject, and who now think that this equality ought to exist 
to avow that change of opinion, and to aid us in the endeavour to procure 
the desired equali.y. 

* With respect to the Church in Iveland, and the endowment of the Ro- 
man Cathovic clergy, | voted with my honourable friend the Member tor 
Sheffield in favour of providing for the establiohment of Maynooth out of 
the funds of the Established Church. We were celeated by a great major- 
ity, the op:nion of the House being adverse to that proposition, I atterwards 
continued to the end to give a zzalous support to the bill which provided 
for the establishment of Maynooth out of the Cunsolidaied Fund. { made 
no difficulty in supportiog that bill, because the motion of my honourable 
friend was not carriea. Well, 1 nuw say that I retain my opinions with 
Tespect to the Provestant Church, and with respect to Roman Catholic en- 
dowment; but I do not think tnai it is necessary that | shoul! urge these 
opinions at the present moment, for I should be doing that which | mast 
confess at the pre ent moment to be impracticable. I believe that with 
Fespect to whal some have proposed, viz. the destruction of the Protestant 
Charch in Ireland, there could be no worse or more fatal measure sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 1 believe that it would be pulitically injurious; be- 
cause I believe that many of the most loyal in lreland—many of those the 
most at ached to the connexion with this country, would be alienated by 
the destruction of that Church to which they are fondly attazhed. | believe, 
that in a religious point of view it would be the commencement of a religious 
war; thal there would be that which does not at present prevail—ihe most 
violent and vehement attack on the Roman Catholic religion; and that 
the Roman Catholics themselves would be the first to complain of the des- 
traction of the Protestant Church. Can you found or endow the Roman 
Catholic Church? It is quite evident irom Mr. Pitt’s speeches, ani the 
memoranda left by his friends, that he was of opinion that it was possible to 
endow or to make some provision for tne Roman Catholic Church by the 
State. My belief is, that if Mr. Pitt had carried that measure he would have 
carried a measure conducive to the wellare of Ireland, tothe maintenance of 
the Union, and to the peace of tne United Kicgdom. In coniormity with 
that opinion, I gave my vote in 1825, twenty-one years ago, in tavour ot a 
motion made by Lord F.ancis Egerton, now the Earl of Elleemere, who mov- 
ed that a provision be made for the maintenance of the Roman Ca holic 
Church. But what do | find at this moment? I see, generally speaking, 
that the Church of England, that ihe Dissenters of England, tha. the Estab 
lished Church of Scotland, that the Free Church of Scot.and, that the Estab- 
lished Church in f{reland, that the Protestant Association in Lreland, and, 
lasily, that the Roman Catholics of [reland themselves, are all vehement in 
opposition to such a plan. I received only this mourning a placard from 
Edinburgh, in which the Roman Catholics of Edinburgh declared that they 
would resist, to the utmost of their power, any plan fur the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. [cannot see, then, that that is a measure which 
Iam bound, consistently with my duty, to bring under the consideration otf 
the House, until I see some kind of more favourable disposition towards it 
on the partofthe people. I should say, it that measure, ur any other mea- 
sure were urgent, that, though impracticable, I might still be bound by my 
duty to the Ciown to propose it, and resign office if 1 should not carry il: 
but I must confess that with respect to ecclesiastical questions in lreland— 
admitting as I do that neither the state of the Protestant Establishment as 
affecting the South of Ireland, nor the Voluntary system as affecting the 
Ruman Caiholics, is satisfactory to my mind—yet I du see that there is not 
that cause of urgency that any immediate measures need be proposed with 
Tespect to them: there are many questions which are more beneficial to 
Ireland, and more practicable; and therefore I do see the necessity of urg 
ing forward those questions which I contess to be impracticable. If any 
Member of this House chooses to express or fee] and act upon a want of 
confidence in my Administration, on the ground that [ am not disposed to 
rest for ever satisfied with the present cundition of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Ireland, or inclined to say that the state of these affairs is consistent with 
justice, and that it must be kept up in perpetuity on the principle of endow- 
ment for the Protestant minority, and of the Voluntary prioviple tor the Ro- 
man Catholic majority—if any persons are disposed to favour a vwoie of 
want of confidence on that account, I cannot help their acting on such an 
opinion. But Il cannot, in my own mind, say that [ am satisfied perfectly 
with that condition of affairs. I cannot piedge myself, if 1 find the people 
of England and Scotland disposed to what I think a more jast and usetui ar- 
rangement—! will not pledge myself to be an opponent of such arrange- 
ment. 

*‘ My bonoure ble friend went on to ask whether I should promote an ex. 
tension ot the franchise in this country ; and he alluded to that word which 
has been o!ten thrown in my teeth by those who wished to diminish any 
reputation 1 might have with the people, namely, the word “ finality.” 
Now, the word “ finality,” be it remembered, was no word of mine; it was 
a word invente for tie purpose of expressing a system to which | never, | 
think, gave any countenance. What happened was this, that ny Lord 
Grey aod my Lord Althorp, the one in the other House of Parliament and 
the other in this, had brought forward a great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform ; and when they were told by many persons, ‘‘ We shall be ready to 
support this retorm if you intend to stop here, but we cannot support it if 
you mean it to be a step to some other scheme of Parliamentary Reform 
which is immediately to fullow it,” they said, ‘No, we do not intend any 
other scheme tv follow this; we consider this as a final measure; this 1s 
the only measure we propose” I repeated in this House that sach had 
been their language, and that [ did not think it would be consistent with 
what they had said—I did not think, siting by my late noble friend Lord 
Althorp, and consenting to his language, ii would be consisient ur honvur- 
able in me, immediacely to propose sume other large scheme of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 1! never said that the whole Reform Bull should be kept just 
as it was in all its parts; | said I could not be a party to any large and new 
scheme of representation. 1 said, “ It may be that the people of Evglaud 
differ from me; they may wish to have a new Refurm Bill; the may wish 

to have household soffrage or universal suffrage ; they may wish to have 

triennial Pailiamenis or anoual Parliamenis, It that is the case, | think it 
is far better that scheme shuuld be brou,ht forward by some one who 
thinks it would be beneficial, and not by me, who sat by Lord Althurp when 
he. made this declaration.” With regard to that [ am of the same mind still. 
lam for impiovemest—I am for any improvement that can be mave—I am 
for improvement with regard to all subjects: but as to iniendiog to biiug 
forward a new scheme of Pa: liamentary operations—as to introducing eith- 
er household suffrage, or (what | believe my honvurabdle {friend tavours) the 
“ five points” of the Charier, [ will dono suchthing. If 11 se my honour- 
able friend’s confidence, lam sorry for it; but if he brings furwaid the five 
poinis of the Charter, | shall think it necessary to give my decided opposi- 
tion to such a plan.’ 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE—‘I asked about the extension of the fran- 











were wise or not; but what I op was, any new scheme of representa- 

tion which was to superseve the Reform Bill. Sir, | must confess that, gen- 

erally speaking—and my honourable fiiend may take advantage oi thai 

declaration if he likes—that with regard to great measures that have been 

under the consideration of Parliament,—whether you speak of the Refurm 

Act of Lord Grey—whether you speak of the Roman Catholic Relief Act— |} 
whether you speak of the repeal of the Corn-laws, which has cnly pa-sed | 
the other day—t hold that it is wise in this House, it is wise in Parliament, | 
to rest satisfied with the settlement which has been made atier long deli- 
beration by the Legislature; that there is not a gain ty be acquired by the 
people equivalent to the stirring up of agitation consequent on the revival 
of subjects which have been once setiled by the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment. 

* But now, with regard to the Factories Act. I have already stated what 
I think should be the latitude allowed by persons who in the present day 
meet together in a Cabinet. | have given my rote in favour of shortening 
the hours of labour in factories. [I stated, I believe on the last discussion 
upon that subject, that if we went into Committee I should be in favour ut 
Shoriening the time to eleven hours by law. If such a measure is introduced 
again, I shall give my vote in coniormity witn those that I have already 
given, My right hon. friend the Home Secretary {Sir G. Grey] is, I believe, ot 
the same opinion ; every sentiment I have ever heard trom him agrees wiih 
my opinion upon that subject. My right honourable triend who siis near 
me, the Chiet Secretary lor Ireland, [Mr. Labouchere,] has studied the sub 
ject likewise; he has studied it very attentively; he has formed a deliberate 
and conscientious Opinion that such a law would be injurious Sir, I do 
think that an Administration can be carried on usefully with regard to the 
general interests of the country, uselul with regard to many topics of ad- 
minis ration, and yet not have identical views on this question of the facto- 
ries. 1 mean to give my Vote in favour of such a bill if introduced. I shall 
not expect my right hooourable friend who sils near me, or others who differ 
from me, to make their opinions bend to mine on that subject. 

‘Sir, | have now stated, | believe, what are my opinions with regard to 
the questions .hat the honourable Member for Finsbury asked me. He has 
mixed with those questions a great deal of pleasantry, in which [ certainly 
have beer unable to follow him. I consider that | have undertaken a ver 
grave and deep responsibility. Not being able to make up my mind that 
tne Protection of Lite Bill, introduced by the late Government, would be 
be efficient for its purpose, or that it would contribute to the protection of 
Ife in reland, I felt myseli compelled, being asked whether [ would agree to 
that bi)!, to answer ‘* No” upon the second reading. I was compelled to 
decide one way or other upon that question ; it was brought forward by the 
late Government ; they thought it their duty to bring it forward: 1 could not 
avoid my duty in forming an opinion upon it, and acting according to the 
best of ny judgment. ‘Nhe right honourable Baronet at the head of the 
Government resigned ; and after having given that vote, after having been a 
party to that decision, when her Majesty called upon me to endeavour to 
torm a Government 1n the place of that which had resigned power into her 
Majesty’s bands, | conceived that it was my duty to endeavour to see if, in 
conjunction with others, 1 could carry on public measures for the good of 
the country. Ou Monday next I shall have the opportunity of stating to 
this House the measure thal we propose tu introduce with respect to a very 
Important subject; that measure wiil be tounded upon the opinions which | 
have stated siuve 1841 to this time upon the subject of free irade—upon the 
subject of restrictive duties It will be for this Louse to consider whether 
that measure is suited to the interests of the conntry; it will be for this 
House to consider Whether there are any reasons which wil! induce them to 
witnhold their appruba:ion trom toat measure. But this | am determined | 
upon—as | tula the houourable gentleman the other day, and taking no of- 
fence, | must tell him piainly aud decidedly—I will act according to tne | 
principles that | have professed in this Huuse, according to the principles 
upon which ft acted when | sat on the opposite side ot the House, and upon 
which alune | could couseni to take office in the present situation of affairs, 
[ am deiermined, whether I sit on this side of the House or the other, to act ; 
according to those principles waich [ think the most for the advantage of | 
the cuantry. 1 have now sat fur mere than thirty years as a Member of this { 
House, proclaiming and deciaing my opinions on almost every occasion, | 
and I du not think ‘hat iny principles need now be any secret to the House: | 
they are principles which, as | think, tend to increase the commerce, to set} 
free the industry of this country, to promo'e the Union, not merely by a legis | 
lative act, but ip beat auu affection, between this country and Ireland. ; 
My opinivus are euch as \end, as | think, to promote, to maintain, and to 
extend, the principles ot religious liberty, which, together with civil liberty, 
have mode this country Cunspicuous as one of the greatest nations of the | 
Wot “tr [Cheering at the cluse and frequently throughout Lord John’s 
speech 
rir, BERNAL OSBORNE thought the House and the country were 
under great obligativus io Nir, Duncombe fr the quesiions he had put— 

What the effect ot the declara:'ions now made by Lord Jobn Russell on 
the subject of the goveroment of Irelavud migot be, he was not prepared to 
state; but he must distinctly tell the noble Lord, that it those deciarations 
had been made when the Ministerial Members sat on the opposite benches. 
a considerable portion of those who now sat behind the noble Lord would 
have followed the right honourable Baroret at present out of office. For 
the lite of him he could not see what difference there was * twixt ‘Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee.’ The noble Lord had always led those who voted 
with him to suppose that the great pvint of difference between the two 
parties was ‘the Appropriation clause’ of 1836: but now he had announced 
that he would give Ireland some few social retourms, but would not tuuch 
the question of the Irish Church, at least until the * presure trom without’ 
was sv strong as tO compel him. He agreed with the noble Lord in noi 
wishing to destroy the Irish Church, but in its present condi ion it is a dis- 
grace to the country. He looked back with considerable pain to the eflert 
vt his vote the other night in turning out the late Government, apparently 
merely to change one set of men fur another, the former also being very 
able men; for the late Chancellor of the Exchequer and Home Secretary 
were men nut to be equalled in their conduct of public business. It seemed 
now there was no difference of principle between the two Cabinets; that 
they had always agreed; and there might even be some understanding 
* ander the rose,’ to walk across the House for a time, and then walk back 
again. Why, the more honest proceediog would have been for the noble 
Lord to take office under the right honourable Baronet. All questions, it 
seemed, were to be open questions—the Cabinet were agreed upon none, 
except the thorough drainage question ; they had resolved themselves into a 
set of Commissioners of Sewers (Laughter.) But the country had a 
right to look for something more than a tew sanitary regulations from the 
Government Mr. Osborne would give the Government ab early oppor- 
tunity of testing their sincerity apon the subject ot the Irish Church, by 
mov ing the resolution formerly brought forward by Mr. Ward; whose ap- 
pointment to office, however, Was a judicious proceeding. A wise discre- 
tion had also been exercised in departing from the former rule of excluding 
from office gentlemen who entertained Repeal opinions. The parting speech 
vf Sir Robert Peel, in which he had siznified thai he would no longer ‘ give 
upto party what was meant for mankind,’ held oat great h >pe for the future 
goverument ct this couniry, Mr. Osborne knew not whether the right 
huuvarable Baronet contemplated ever re'urniag to office—power he had 
Lever quitted—butif he was prepared to carty ou. the principles indicated 
in that parting speech, he must at no remote period be reiurned to office 
with the confidence and suppurt of the middle classes of this country. 

Mr. B.CKHAM ESCOPT said that the condact of Lord John Russe | in 
regard to measures of commercial freedom and other reforms entitled his 
Government to a fair trial— 

To some of the observations made by the noble Lord to-night he could 
not give his entire acquiescence. The nuble Lord had a difficult task to 
pertorm. He had alluded to the state of [reland, which had been the des 
tructivo of the late Cabinet; and the noble Lord Knew that if he proposed 
measures which he believed to be necessary fur the salvation of that coun- 
'ry and fur the future peace of the United Kingdom, he would destroy there- 
by what power he now possessed tu carry bis future intentions into effect. 
He hoped the noble Lord would avoid what had been the stambling-block 
of former Whig Guvernmeuts. Why had they professed so mach and been 
able to perf.rm so little? Because they had frightened the people by an- 
nounciug principles which were new to them, and which, instead of enabling 
them lo carry great measures, had prevented them from carrying into effect 
the wise suggestions of their own hearts, and the adoption of their political 
priuciples, Sir Kobert Peel had derived great advantage from not fright- 
ening tbe Conservative people of Eugland by announcing principles for which 











chise, not the five p: ints.’ 


Lord JOHN RUSsELL— What my honourable friend now says is, | euabled him to carry the:n into eifect; and be wuuld, in consequence, al- 
“the extension of the frenchise”’; but what he actually brought torward | ways be remembered as the greatest practical reformer of the century in 
was a muiion fuunded upon a petition tor a reform—a petition most nume- | which be lived. 
rousiy signed, but for that specific vbject of which he is the advocate. As 
to “extension o! suffrage,” { mast beg to waii until [ hear my honourable | regularly bewiluered— 


friend’s proposition om the subjeci—till 1 know what it is that he propose 
under those very vague and iniefinite words.’ 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE.— Indefiaite !’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—‘ Yes: they are vague and indefinite.’ 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE— Wha! extension of the tranchise.’ 





they were not prepared. He wai ed for the time when public opinion 


$s 
the country tor thirty years, and that he intended to act upon them, Then 
they were the old Whig priaciples, aud the noble Lord had so explained 
them. But during the ume when those principles were in operation, what 
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Escott, he'll do it. Send for Buckman Where is he? Find an out.” 


{Much Jaughter, arising from Mr. Wakley’s imitation of the dialect of the 
West of England.) “ He'll be sure to give um the most terrib'e thrashing 
they ever bad.” | Laughter? The honourable and learned gentleman was 
the life, and soul, aud spirit of all the public dinuers held in the West of 
England. Then who was it that had changed? What did it mean? He 
could not comprehend it. 

Mr. Wakley was among those who wondered that Sir Robert Peel was 
out of office. Tue coercion bill was the understood cause ; but had not 
Lord Jonn kossell asked Lord Lincoln, who had drawn that bill, to take 
offi-e under him ? Were the principles that regulated the present Govern- 
ment the same as those of the last? and if so, why had the change been 
made ? With reference to the irish Church, the speech of the noble Lord 
was most unsatisiactury. He feared to propose measures when he could 
not carry them. That did not become a great mind, which should be pre- 
pared to meetdifficulties. 1t was no credit:o a minister to propose mea- 
sures wher. he knew he had a supple and convenient majority at his tail to 
carry them. He inferred the very wors. from the noble Lord’s indistinct 
reply—that he did notintend to propose at present any change in the Irish 
Church. Lord John Russell had stated that Sir Rubert Peel when 
in opposition had made no promises: why then had he been charged 
with treachery to his party, but because when in opposition he had had 
the candour to declare bis principles? Having found them to te incorrect 
he had the boldness, the manliness, and the virtue, to act on the increase 
knowledge and experience he had acquired; and had thus produced the 
greatest measure of commercial reform that had ever been proposed ; the 
right honourable Baronet was now the most popular man in the kingdom ; 
he was beloved and almost adored by the mass of the people — (Cheers.) 
No Minister had made such sacrifices as the right honowable Baronet on 
the people’s behalf ; and if the Whigs did not act on the principles the right 
honourable Baronet bad declared in his last speech to the House, their con- 
tinuance in office would be for a very short period. 

Mr. NEW DEGATE denies the justice of Mr. Wakley’s panegyric— 

Had Sir Robert Peel adhered to his professions, the Provectionists would 
tot have had to deplore the loss they have sustained He had no confi- 


y | dence in the present Government; he stood there as an individual Member 


. Parliament, whose duty it was tu guard the interest of those who sent 
im. 

Mr. WARD, having been pointedly alluded to in connection with the 
Irish Church, begged to cffer an explanation— 

It would be admited that he never concealed his opinions respecting the 
Trish Church to obtain office, and he did not intend to sacrifice ihem now 
he had taken office. ‘The House, however, would recollect that when he 
had no visions of office floa:ing before his eyes, which cou!d warp his judg- 
ment, he bad expressed his opinions that the social! evils of Ireland more 
pressingly required attention even than the Irish Church; and, with full 
concurrence ot Irish triends, having twice brought the Irish Chorch ques- 
tion before the House and having been twice defeated upon it, he had stated 
to them he did not intend to bring it betore the House during the present 
session. When it came before the House again, he should show that he 
had not changed his opinion ; but he had proved that long before be thought 
of taking office he had expressed opinions almost in accordance with those 
expressed by the noble Lord to-night. 

Mr. HORSMAN did not approve of the hostile strictures which had 
been made on Lord John Russel! by some of the speakers— 

The noble Lord had shown some anxiety to obtain office ; and the circum- 
stances under whichhe took office eminently entitled him to the consider- 
ate indulgence of the House. He believed it was the opiuiun of the people of 
England, who were a just and generous people, that if the Government 
was io be conducted on the principles of the noble Lord, it was fit and pro- 
per that it should be intrusted to his hands; and be had no doubt that 
that Government would be so conducted astolead to the most useful re- 
suits, 

Answers were given to several questions— 

In reply to Mr. HUME, as to the expediency of continuing the Office 
of Lord-Lieutenaut of Ireland, Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, bis present 
Opinion was, that the Government of Ireland could not be advantageously 
carried on if the office of Lord Lieutenant were abvlished, 

Mr. HINDLEY inquired what was to be done witn regard to a bill for 
the enrolment of the Militia? Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied, that no 
such bill would be introduced during this session; the existing system 
would continue, 

In reply to Lord Lincoln, Mr. LABOUCHERE enumerated the se- 
veral [rish measures which Government iutended wo proceed with this ses- 
sion. (Most ef them were mentioned by Lord Juho Russell ) The Valua- 
tion of Heritable Property Bill would be procerded with; butas to the 
Drainage Bill and the Landlord and Tenant Bill, they would have to under- 
go consideration, with the view of improving the machinery. 

scnincaciaiaediaaah 

Wuireaatt, Jaly 8. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed un- 
der the Great Seal, granting unto General the Marquis of Anglesey, K.G. 
and G C.B., the office of Master General of the Ordnance of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting unto Colonel Charles Richard Fox, the office 
of Master Surveyor and Surveyor General of the Ordnance of the United 
Kingdom ot Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting unto Colonel the Hon. George Anson, the 
office of Clerk of the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and [reland. 
The Q.een has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting the office and place of Advocate General or 
Judge Martial of Her Majesty’s Forces to Charles Buller, Esq. 


THE ARMY. 


Wanr-Orrice, Joly 7.—6th Drag Gaards—Lieut A Blandy, from the 16th 
Light Drags to be Lieut v Mackinnon, who ex. 2d Drags—Reg Sergt- 
Maj W Miller, to be Adj (with the rank of Cornet), v Reid pro, 13th 
Light Drags.—Lieut R HJ Stewart, from the 93d Foot, to be Lieut y 
Lloyd, whoex. 14th Light Drags.—Sergt-Major J Palmer to be Quarter- 
master, v Brodribb, dec. 16th Light Drags.—Lieu: E V M’Kinnoo, from 
the 6th Drag Guards, to be Lieut vy Blandy, who ex. Scots Fusilier Guards 
—Eusign and Lieut W Y Peel to be Lieut and Capt by pur, v Lord Fitz- 
gerald, who ret; Ensign F Fortescue, from the 14th Foot, to be Ensign 
and Lieut by pur, v Peel. 4th Foot—Ensign G Leslie to be Lieut by pur, 
v O’Neiil, who ret; Ensign W T Little, from the 59th Foot, to be Ensign, 
v Leslie, 10th Foot—Assist-Surg D Stewart, from the 31st Foot, to be 
Assist Surg, v Foss, who ex. 31st Foot—Assist-Surg H C Foss, from the 
10th Foot, to be Assist Surg, v Siewart whoex. 40th Foot—Sarg R A 
M’Manp, M.D., from the 79th Foot, to be Surg v M’ Andrew, promoted on 
the Staff. 4ist Foot—Li ut T' M'Leod Farmer to be Capt by pur, v 
Downes, who ret; Ensign R F L Jenner to be Lieut by pur, v Farmer; F 
G Williams, Gent to be Ensign by pur, v Jenner, 45'h Foot—Ensign C 
P T Stacey to be Lieut by pur, v Boys, who ret; F H Suckling, Gent to 
be Ensign by pur, v Stacey; Paymaster M G Taylor, from the 78th Foot 
to be Paymaster, v Evans, who ex. 49th Fuot—Ensign J H King to be 
Lieut by pur, v Ogilvy, who ret; J W Dewar, Gent to be Eusign by pur, 
v King. 50th Foot—Capt G M’Leod Tew to be Major, without pur, ¥ 
Brevet Lieut-Co!. Ryan, died of his wounds; Lieut H W Hough to be Capt 
vy Tew; Ensign C A P James to be Lieut vice Hough; Eusiga W Bellers, 
from the 54:h Foot, to be Eos v James. 54th Foot—Gont Cadet J F Fla- 
mank, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens without pur, v Bellers, appointed 
to the 50th Foot. 59th Foot—C D Pedder, Gent to be Eas by pur, v Lit- 
tle, appuinted to the 4b Foot. 63d k‘vot—G F Cameron, MD to be Assist- 
Surg v Grey, dec. 70:h Foot—Lieut G Reynolds to be Capt without pur, 
v Giveen, dec; Eos AJ O Ratherfurd, from the 931 Foot, to be Lieat v 
Reynolds 72d Foot—Lieut G R Perceval to be Capt by pur, v Warren, 
who ret; Ens W Bertram to be Lieut by pur, v Perceval A Smith, Gent 
to be Ens by pur, v Bertram. 78th Foot—Pay master E Evans, from the 
45th Foot, to be Paymaster, v Taylor, who ex. 93d Foot—Lieut J J Lloyd, 
trom the 13th Light Drags to be Lieut v Stewart, who ex; Gent Cadet € 
W Goad, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens without pur, v Rutherfarc 
ro in the 70th Foot. : ; 
Rifle Brigade—W B Brewster, Gent to be Sec Lieut by pur v Boils 
ose appointment has been cancelled. . 
"Chephios ‘The Rev G R Gleig, MA Prin Chap to the Forces, t 96 
Chap Gen to the Forces; the Rev C Green, M A, to be Chap to the om 
v Curtois, who ret on half-pay; the Rev W Hare, MA, to be Chap 1 the 


Mr WAKLEY said, he was puzzled a little while ago, and now he was| Forces, v Le Mesurier, who ret on half pay. 


y . ¥ 
Hospital Staf—Sarg J M’Andrew, MD, from the 40tl1 Foot, to batafl- 


Lord John Russell had told the House that his principles had been before | Surg of the First Class, v £ Pilkington, who ret apon half pay. 


y 
- - ot ‘ Royal 
t—To be Majors in the Army—Capt H 8 Rowan, of theft 
Arti; Cept c conte ur the 80:h Foct; Capt H Matson, 58h Foo re * 
A W Reed, of the 99th Foot; Capt R Denny. of the 58th Foot; apt 


was the conduct uf the honourable and learned gentleman who had jast sat | B Marlow, of the Royal Engineers ; Capt W B Langford, of the fal Ma- 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL— Why, I myseit, at the time I made that decla | down? If there was one more vehement oppovent of the Whig Govern. | tines; Capt WH R E Wilmot, of the Royal Artil. 


ration which was so muth attacked, stated that there wee certain maiters— 


that there were o:her classes of voters who | thought might be introduce 





eonsisiently with the Reiorm Bill. [ will not say whether those schemes 


ment than another ia the West of Exglaud. avd be might add, a more . : 
« | effective or more eloquent opponent, f was Mr Escott himself. The} the 32d Foot, on the 12th June, 1846, are Charles Fleming Spart, not 


Memorandum—The names of the geotleman appointed to on Emgncy it 





farmers, when they wanted some one to abuse the Whigs, said, “Sead for | Stewart, as previously stated. 
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Erratum in ths Gazete cf tre 26th Jane, 1846.—24th Foot—Fu: Carles 
Edward Juhus, Gent, to be E without pur, v Hug nin, pro, read Cuarles 
Edward Johns, Gent to be E is by pur, v Hugonin, pro. ; 

Ovrice or Onpnance, Jaly 3—Royal Regt of Artil—Sec Lieut G H J 
A Fraser, to be First Licut v Winterbottom, dec ; the date of promotion 
of Lieut J R Lugg bas been altered to 4th June, 1846. y 

Wanr-Orrice, July 10 —7tb Drag Guards—Lieut A Knight to be Capt 
without pur, v Bambrick, killed in action. 11th Light Drags.—Lieut TH 
Ward to be Capt by pur, v Bathurst, who rets ; Cor W G B Gresswell to be 
Lieut by pur, v Ward; A Brisco, Gent to be Cor, by pur, V Creaswell. Ist 
Regt of Foot—Ens H F Bythesea, from the 11th Foot, to be Ens, without 

ur, V Quin, app to the 98th Foot, i1th Fuet—R L Warren, Gent to be 

n, Without pur, v Bytuesea app to Ist Ft.—14th Ft—W H Hawley, Gent to 
be Ens, by pur, v Fortescue, app to the Scots Fusilier Gaards. 30th Foot 
—Brev Lieut-Col H 8 Ormond, to be Lieut-Col without pur, v J Singleton, 
who ret upon full pay; Brev Major J G Geddes to be Maj, v Ormond ; 
Lieut A J H Lumsden, to be Capt v Geddes; Eos E A Whitmore to be 
Lieut v Lumsden; F D’ \rcy, Gent to be Ens, ¥ Whitmore. 36th Foot— 
8 RB Shaw, Gent to be Ens by pur. v Ponsonby, app to the 43d Foot. 40th 
Foot— Capt T J Valiant, to be Maj, by par, v Coddington, who ret; Lieut 
T LK Nelson, to be Cupt by pur, v Valiant; Ens F M ockings to be Lieut 
by pur, v Nelson; f Wilson, Gent to be Ens, by par, v Hockings ; —t 
A A Nelson, to be Adjt v T L K Nelson, prom. 43d Foot—Ens AE 
Ponsonby, from the 36ih Foot, to be Ens, v Dwen, who ret. 45th Foot— 
Lieut G Burrell, from the 28th Fvot, to be Lieut v Cave, app to the 54th 
Foot. 66th Foot—Lieut G A Taylor to be Capt pal og’ v Dames, who ret; 
Ens M F Monckton to be Lieut by pur, v Taylor; S P Serocold, Gent 
to be Eus, by pur, v Monckton. 74th Foot— Maj J Fordyce to be Lieut- 
Col by pur, v Crawley, who ret; Capt the Hen C O'Grady to be Maj, by 

ur, V Fordyce; Lieut G Monkland to be Capt by pur, v O'Grady ; Ens J 
apier to be Lieut by par, ¥ Munkland ; C T Seale, Gent to be Ens, by 
ur, v Napier. 79th Foot—Assist Surg J Grant, from the Staff. to be Sarg 
vy M‘Munn. app to the 40th Foot. 37th Fooi—Second Lieut J Fitzgerald to 
be First Lieut by pur, v Duberty, who ret; H Lloyd, Gent to be Second 
Lieut by pur, v Fitzgerald. 92u Foot—Lieat A W Cameron, to be Adjt v 
Tatnail, prom. 93:4 Fuo'—To be Capts by pur—Lieut F Grantham, vice 
Synge, who ret; Lieut C Colby, v Ilderton, who ret—To be Lieuts without 
pur,—Ens C B Browne, v Grantham; Ens J Reardon, v Colby—To be Ens, 
without pur—Eas P E Quin, from the 1st Foot, v Browne—To be Ens, by 
ur—W W Maddock, Gent v Reardon. : 

Unattached —To be Uapts without pur—Lieut G W M Lovett, from the 
50ch Foot; Lieut W J Yonge, from the 46th Foot. ‘ 

Hospital Statf —Assist Sur C A Gordon, MD. from the 3d Foot, to be 
Staff Surg of ihe Second Class; W Singleton, MD, to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v J Grant, prom iu the 40th Foot; A J Dulce, MD to be Assist-Sar- 
geon to the Forces. : 

Orrice or Oxpnance, July 3.—Reyl Regt of Artil—Quartermast-Sergt 
C Daubar to be Quartermaster, v Furbes, deceased. 

Ordnance Medical Department—Temporary Assist-Surg S H Fasson to 
be Assist-Surg, v Far prom; K Thornton, Gent to be Assist-Surg v Staunton, 
promoted. 

















NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmirarty, July 4.—With reference to the Supplement to the Gazette of 
the 271th February 1846, contaiving a despatch from Rear- Admiral Inglefield. 
CB, dated the 20h November, 1845, reporting au engagement which bad 
taken place at Punta Ooligado, the following naval promotions bave thi- 
day been made, dated the 18 h November, 1845. the day of the action :— 
Lieuts to be Commandersa—C Barker. H MS V Firebrand; A J Woodley, 
H MS V Gorgon; CS Norman H M S Comus; G. H. Richards, H. M.S 
Philomel, being the Senior Lieuts of the ships engaged. Mate to be Lieut 
—F F Nicholson, H M8 Doiphin, being the only mate engaged in the ac 
tion. Clerk to be Paymaster and Purser—Mr G W Pickthorn, H M 8 
Philomel. Mr M C€ French, Aasist Surg «of the Philomel, will be favourably 
considered for prom» tien, when he shall have passed the requisite examiua 
tion for the rank of Surg; Mr J J Brown, Acticg Second Mas'er of thp 
Philomel, will be promoted to the rank of Master, when he shall have passeo 
the examination required to entitle him to that rank. 

—— ge 


COMMENCEMENT OF TITLE EASTERN SECTION OF 
THE 8ST. LAWRENCE AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


A late namber of the Montreal Gazeite contains a very animated account 

of the above ceremony, from which we extract the following passages: 
Portzanp, July 6, 1846 

As I bave seen no account, as yet, in any of the newspapers of this place 
of the gratifying events connected with * breaking ground’ for the Muntreal 
and Portlaud Railway on Saturday last, and as the citizens of the former 
city, ev deeply interested as they are in its success, oughi to be made ac 
quainted with the enthasiasm which prevails not only in this enterprising 
town, but throaghout the State, in reference to this great work —perhaps 1 
cannot employ a leisare hour better than in endeavouring to give you a 
sketch of what occurred on this most important occasion. 

The deputation from Montreal, consisting of Messrs. Torrance and Des- 
barats, two of the Directors of that Board (Mr. Galt being unable, from 
public business, to leave Sherbrooke to take part in the proceedings), ar- 
rived here on the evening of the 3i, in company with two Montreal stock- 
holders in the Canada portion of the line. On the following morning they 
were waited on by Messrs. Preble, Little, and Mussey, on behalf of the 
Portland Board of Directors, and requested to take a part in the proceed. 
ings of the day, !o which the Montreal gentlemen readily assented. 

After the collation, at which no speeches were made, the procession re- 
formed, and proceeded alung the promenade, to the grass-grown remains of 
an old basti.n thrown ap duriug the war of 1312-'14, and known then as 
Fort Lawrence. On the map | send you, you will find I have marked its 
site, opposite Fish Puiat. 

Here a platform, slight!y elevated from the ground, had been constructed, 
immediately in front of the spot fixed fur ‘breaking ground.’ In rear of the 
platform a flag-statf on either side displayed the American and the British 
colours, floaing with the breeze. So far as I know, it is the first occasion, 
since the American Colonists threw off their allegiance to Britain (seventy 
years ago), that our national emblem received a similar honour fiom our 
Republican neighbours, especialty on a day too often devoted by them to 
the revivel of old causes of irritation, which ought, long since, to have been 
consigned to oblivion ‘ ; : 

A different state f feeling, founded on the community of interests, which 
has sprung up between the two countries, undoubtedly exists in this section 
of country. And it may rot be too sanguine to anticipate that a day, for- 
merly devoted io perpe uate disunion and separativn, will, so far as Port- 
land and Maine are covcerued, in future, mark the beginning of a feeling of 
amity and good will towards their brethren in Canada. 

The 4th of July, 1846. will then be hailed as the anniversary of the com: 
menvement of a great enterprise, which promises to be not only of para- 
mount importance to the commercial interests of Canada and Maine, and of 
this city in particular, but one which may prove of peruaps equal value, if 
it tends to promote the guod understanding which, undoubtedly, ought to 
prevail between two powerful contiguous States, which, though liviug ander 
differing furms of goverument to the institations of which each is ardently 
and conscientiously attached, have so many interests in common. 

On the pla'torm sea’s were provided for the Governor of Maine, the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the Speakers of both Houses, the Directors of the proposed 
Railway, and their Canadian friends The place selected for the ceremury 
was peculiarly adapted io permit the greatest possible number to witness 
and listen to the proceedings of the day. With the hill called Mountjuy, in 
front, and the old redoubt iu the rear the platform was, as it were, situated 
in the centre of an immense ancient amphitheatre, and to this happy choice 
of position may be attributed the fact, that the speeches reached the ears of 
thousands, while hundreds only could have beard them, if ground had been 
occupied less favourably disposed by nature for such a gatheriog. Seats 
nad been provided opposite the platform, and on the lower part of the bill, for 
the ladies, who vccupied them in thousands. The scene, altogether, was 
most imposing, not merely from a consideration of the subject of the gath 
ering, bot from the gathering itself. It is difficult, of course, to get at the 
numbers in such cases, and | have heard the vast concourse variously esti- 
mated a! from 10 406 to 15,000; probably the trath lies between, and, for 
my part, I have little doubt that twelve thousand witnessed the ceremony 
of breaking gronnd. Of the rest of the proceedings | fear I can give you 
but a meagre desctiption from memory, but f trust that the Portland pa- 
pers may yet furmsh a complete report, : 

The great event of the day was ushered in by a short address from the 
Hon. W, Pitt Preble. the President of the Atlantic and S'. Lawrence Rail- 
way, who, after quoting the Scriptural promise, of a time being at hand, 
when men should beat their swords and spears into ploughshates and prov 
ing hooks, and uations |varn tne art of war nu more, very bappily alladed to 
he fact that they were about to throw down the bastion etectea in times ot 
War, and with the assistance of their Canadian friends, to erect on its site, 
that which would prove a bond of peace and good fellowship wih the very 
Nation to which they were formerly opposed. A verv impressive anc beau- 
tiful prayer was ‘hen «ftered up by the Rev. Dr. Nichols. Judge Piebe 
then led the Governor of the Siate, the Mayor, the Directors of the Rail 
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way and the Canadian Deputatiun, to the corner of the redoubt, and in a 
few words, called upon them to commence the good work of “ breaking 
groand.” The zeal and activity which the party displayed on the occa- 
sion, elicited great applause fiom, and caused much amusement to, the en- 
thusiastic Crowd, who redoubled their cheers and laughter, when one of the 
Montreal Directors jumped off the parapet, seized hold of the first barrow 
that had been filied with earth, wheeled it to the end of a temporary stag- 
ing, and emptied its contents outside the bastion 

The pari y then returned to the platform, when the assembled crowd were 
successively addressed by the Governor of the State, the Speaker of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Desbarats, of 
Montreal, Mr. Paine, of Bangor, and Mr. Anderson, of Portland. 

I would have endeavoured, however inadequately, to give you the 
striking features of these different addresses, had I not heard since [ com- 
menced writing, that a report of them is to appear in one of to-morrow’s 
papers, aud I will prefer sending it to increasing this very lengthy letter. 
Suffice it to say, they were all conceived in the best possible taste, and were 

enerally applaaded, and by none more warmly than by the gentlemen 
rom Canada. There was, however, one matter which did not fail to im- 
press itself strongly on the minds of these gentlemen, and is far more im- 
portant than any speeches, however distinguishod for eloquence or fraught 
with good feeling ; and that was the perfect earnestness with which every 
person here is determined to prosecute the work. From the Governor of 
the State to the Jeast influential person in the community, and among the 
two leading parties in and vut of both branches of the State Legislature, the 
Spirit is the same—a unanimous determination to bring the work to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. Let only the Canadian stockholders, and those 
who have uot as yet given their countenance to the undertaking, exhibit but 
4 portion of the same spirit, and the work may be regarded as already ac- 
complished. 

A sail down the harbour through the different channels leading into Port- 
land ; a dinner by the Portland directors to their Canadian guests, at which 
many friendly toasts and sentiments were exchanged; and a display of 
fireworks in the evening, closed the proceedings of an eventful day, which 
will be long engraved on the memories of all who witnessed it. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1846 





Our last intelligence from England, which is to the 18th altimo, left the 
political relations of the country still in a state of uncertainty. The great 
problem as to the stability of the Whig cabinet, remains uusolved ; and we 


observe that important and evea well infurmed journals are at fault when | 


attempting to make up an opinion. All parties seem willing to give Lord 
Joba Russell a fair trial ; but party collisions and party interests will soon 
swallow up any friendly sentiments that may be temporarily prevailing 
among political opponents. 

In reading the comments of various leading papers, we have seen none 
that present so far and impartial an analysis of the question, as those con 
tained in Bell’s Weekly Messenger of the 18th ult. The leading article of 
that date we have transferred to our columns, and we refer to it as contain- 
iug all that can be said with our present information. If the reasoning of 
ihe writer be correct, the fate of Lord John and his cabinet depends on the 
great necromancer, Peel. The touch of his wand, it seems, will give the 
new government harmony and durability; while, if deprived of its influ- 
ence, that government will fall to pieces. 

Sir Robert Peel’s immediate and personal party in the House of 
Commons consists of 112 members. With these he holds the balance be- 
tween the Whigs and the Protectionists; and the vote on the sugar duties 
which was to be brought forward on the 20th, would decide their fate. The 
daty on sugar isa question of protection, and Lord John Russell’s motion 
fer removing itor fur abolishing the differential imposts between free 
labour and s/vve labour sugar, will be met with a decided negative by the 
whole body of Protectionists Now fer some reason, it is supposed that 


Sir Robert Peel is opposed to the removal of this duty, and if he with his | 


* bacdred and twelve” cast his vote in the same scale, the Whigs will be 
again in a Minority on a leading question of their policy, and they must 
ones more resign or call a pew election. In making an appeal to the coun- 
try itis very doubtful what success would attend such a measure. The 
Whigs are by no means certain by so doing of obtaining a good working ma- 
jority ; but the country party, on the contrary, feel the strongest conviction 
of success in the event of the trial being made. 

But it is said that Sir Robert Peel will be loth to take a course that will 
give the Queen fresh trouble and uneasiness, This is probably true; but 
then it must be recollected that Sir Robert has never been a favourite with 
her Majesty, and that she on one occasion told him she parted with her Whig 
Ministers, his opponents, with great reluctance. Sir Robert, moreover, has 
never received any favours at her Majesty’s hands; he has been particular 
in this. On the breaking up of the Cabinet recently, her Majesty offered 
him the honours of the Peerage, but he declined them—respectfully it is true, 
but firmly. He is, therefore, under no personal obligations to his royal Mis- 
tress. When Lord John Russell invited three of Sir Robert's pupils—the 
Earls of Dalhousie and Lincoln, and Mr. Sidney Herbert—to jcin his Cabinet, 
Sir Rebert said he could not advise them to do so, as it might injure their po- 
litical prospects. This was significant enough, and equivalent to saying, I 
shall probably want you again myself ere long. In this the sagacious ex- 
Premier acted warily enough. 

Weil, then, it would seem that the fate of Lord John’s cabinet depends on 
the circumstance of Sir Robert's going to the House, or staying away, during 
the sugar duty debate, as his faithtul one hundred and twelve will obey the 
nod of their leader. On this point, Bell's Messenger is remarkably lucid, 
and we again commend its article to our readers. 


CANADA. 


The politics of Canada are increasing in perplexity; and a very un- 
satisfactory feature in them is, that the differences prevailing are among the 
conservative and loyal parties of inhabitants. The question of Col. Gugy 
is one in which a loyal subject and a supporter of the Crown is complaining 
of being grossly ill used by the Government which he uphoids ; and the con- 
troversy in regard to him is now mainly carried on between two of the Con- 
servative journals. 

Mr. Henry Sherwood, the late Solicitor-General for the Western depart- 
ment of the Province, has been removed from office somewhat unceremoni- 
ously ; und in this case the dispute was inthe Cabinet itself. The leading 
member of the Cabinet affirm that Mr. Sherwood did not give the Govern- 
ment his earnest and zealous support, which he was bound to do. 

Mr. Sherwood, however, has published a statement, in which he com- 

plains that he was not duly consulted by the Cabinet in matters of moment, 

and thathe was sometimes called upon to suppor! a measure in Parliament 
which hid nev er been previously submitted to him. He also complains of 
the tergiersation of Mr. Draper on the University Question, and condemn, 
the negotiations opened by Mr. D. with Mr. Caron. With these several 
points of dissatisfaction prevailing in his miod, he could not give the Ca- 
binet in dl things bis hearty support, and the Cabinet with Mr. Draper at 
its head, dismissed bim a la Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. We 
deeply regret this transaction, fur Mr. Suerwood is a gentleman whom we 
highly valve, and lament that the country is deprived of his services. 

Sir Alin McNab, who lately received the appointment of Adjutant 
General, very suddenly resigned the appointment and departed fo, 
England without giving any public explanation of his motives. His friends 
however, ¢ffirm tkat he accepted the office with the understanding that Col 
Cameron should be appointed his Deputy Adjutant, which compact was 
broken. ‘his has again been denied, and as the gallant Knight is absen, 
the case remains involved in obscurity. 
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Really these things are not only very unpleasant, but highly injurious 
to the public service, as well as detrimental to the cause of loyalty and 
good government. We cannot expect to report all the phases which these 
controversies exhibit—controversies which, we repeat, are fraught with 
deep injury to the country. We therefore implore our conservative 
brethren of the press to put an end to them as early as poasible. 

The commercial relations of Canada afford, at this moment, ample em- 
pleyment for the able pens of all our friends in that quarter. The present 
is a crisis of deep moment, and calls for the patriotic effurts of every one. 
The Montreal and Portland Railroad excites very deeply the feelings of the 
former city. Such acommunication is deemed vitally necessary fur the con- 
tinued prosperity of that capital, and of all the country through which the 
road is intended to pass. The Portland terminus of the road was opened 
recently with great ceremony, some account ot which we insert to-day. 
A meeting of the stockholders has also been held at Montreal, and several 
resolutions passed. The meeting was addressed with great effect by the 
Hon. Mr Moffat, Baron Grant and others. From the report of the Board 
of Directors, just published, we extract the following urgent passages : 

As the decision which the Directors expect to arise from the action of the 
presen! meeting must be final as to the success or abandonment of the enter- 
prise, they feel it taeir duty solemnly to record their unanimons opinion that 
never since the first agitation of this work, have there existed such impera- 
= reasons for its formation by the citizens of Montreal and of Eastern Cau- 

a. 

The adoption of free trade as the commercial policy of Great Britain, 
and the Legislative Enactment in the United States, made to engross, as 
far as possible, the carrying trade fromthe Great Lakes and the S . Law- 
rence, bas, in their Opinion, in their applicativn 10 Canada, greatly in- 
creased the previous necessity for the Montreal and Pordand Railroad, and 
sufficiently indicates the importance of emulating the enterprise of their 
Repubiican neighbours, and tor opening new channels for ihat commerce 
which otherwise mast be diverted trom the St. Lawrence, that the mer- 
chants and citizeps vf Monireal caunot possibly maintain a competition 
with the United States, unless they possess equal facilites of intercourse 
which this Railrvad wiil afford, and that the Directors must infer a disas- 
trous reaction in the value of property in this city unless those interested 
therein take invtant and energetic means to meet the exigencies of their 
position, and the crisis which has now arisen. 





Tue Ur Town Book Srore.—Mr. Henry Kernott, for many years with 
Messrs, Wiley & Putnam, has lately opened a store at 633 Broadway, where 
he has a large and most excellent selection of standard and other books. 
Mr. Kernot having been brought up from boyhood in the book trade, has 
a most intimate knowledge of the various editions and character of almost 
all the works which have been issued for many years; his catalogue shows 
both taste and judgment in the selection. 


EATON.—THE BARCLAY FEAT. 
T'o the Editor of the Albion: 

Sir.—Ope third of Eaton’s extraordinary feat has been most faithfully _~ 
formed and that done upon the plank walk, which nothing can induce him 
to leave ; although the thick white skin is peeling from the bottom of his 
feet, he declares he dees not feel it, he says ‘tis old skin. 

To say the least of him he is a remarkable man, and has done ——_ 
already to prove himself the most wonderful pedestrian of his age, and if he 
finishes his task, he will deserve to wear the pedestrian cap of victory the 
remainder of his natural life. 

The rare old trump has been laughed at, and ridiculed most unsparingly, 
for attempting so doubtful atask at his age, but as | have always said, he 
will beat the world in this match! and whoever says nay, let them down 
with the dust and give short odds, 

The most essential part of this affair is well managed and properly done. I 
allude to the watching, than which nothing could be mvure faithfully or 
strictly attended to. Two men attend him every round in the night time 
with a lantern, and a third person watches them all and sees each mile per- 
formed every night, and marks down the time insuch a manner as to know 
how many minutes each mile occupies. 

There is a good dealof rain just now, which renders his walk any thing 
bat comfortable, 

Eight o’elock Thursday morning, 30th Jaly, there goes Eaton on his 
349th mile; success to his bold endeavours, he has a long journey before him. 

CaLeponia. 

P.S. Mr Eaton’s diet bas been changed, or rather his beer has been 
changed for milk, of which he takes 4 or 5 tumblers every 24 hours with 
a small glass of brandy and sugar in each, this seems to answer him better 
than beer; he eats only one hearty meal per diem, that is his dinner.— 

Caledonia Springs, July 30. 





NEW WORKS. 

The Fair Isabel, or the Fanatics of the Cevennes. A Tale of the Hugue- 
not War. By Eugene Sue, Translated from the French by Henry Wm. 
Herbert, Esq , with original illustrations by the translator. New York: 
Richards & Co. Ivol. Price 50 cents. 

Another of Sue’s thrilling tales, embracing events of deep historical inte- 
rest. The sufferings of ihe Protestants during the reign of Louis XIV, form 
the groundwork of this volume. Like all the works of this distinguished 
author, the story is one of intense interest, worked up with all that graphi- 
cal skill, for which Sue is so justly celebrated. The author is completely in 
his element in this work; exposing the heartlessness of despotism, and de- 
fending the cause of the weak against the strong, are themes in which he 
always throws his greatest force. The work is ably translated by Mr. 
Herbert, himself a novelist of high graphic powers ; he enters with kindred 
spirit into the beauties of his author, and infuses into his translation the 
very genius of the original, The volume is embellished with illustrations 
from the pencil of Mr. Herbert; they are exceedingly characteiistic and 
spirited. 

Marmaduke Wyvil, or the Maid’s Revenge. A Historical Novel by 
Henry Wm. Herbert. Fourth Edition. Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

Mc. Herbert has attained an enviable distinction as a novelist, which is 
not confined to this country alone. Marmaduke Wyvil has gone through 
nine successive editions, taking the English reprints into the list. Mr. 
Herbert approaches very nearly to James in the picturesque descriptions so 
admirably introduced into his works, and he is equally successful in the 
interest he excites in the construction of his stories. We class the present 
work as among the best of this gilted writer’s productions. 

Harper & Brothers. “ The Modern British Plutarch; or Lives of Men 
distinguished in the recent History of England for their Talents, Virtues, 
or Achievements.” By W.C. Taylor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This is perhaps a desirable book at the present moment, when information 
is sought for on a steam principle, with a restless anxiety to arrive at conclu- 
sions with railroad speed, in expectation of reaching the terminus without 
the safety valve of patient and careful examination or consideration. The 
compiler, well aware of this go-a-head spirit, has pressed into one small vol- 
ume the biographies “of such men in the past and passing generation as 
appeared to have most influence in moulding the opinions and shaping the 
destinies of the British people.” In doing this, he was compelled *‘ to select 
only the most salient traits of character, and to dwell only on such events as 


. . . . ’ } » ore > 
had a public and historical importance ; to those, therefore, who seek great 


variety in little space, and who value time more than extensive knowledge, 
the work will be a desideratum, and to them we beg to recommend it. 
“ The Statesmen of the Common wealth of England,” No. 21. We refer 


to our last week’s notice of this work. 

“ Illustrated and Iltuminated Shakespeare, ’ Nos. 97--98. The character 
of this great work is fresh as ever. 

“ The Wandering Jew,” No. 18, superbly illustrated. 

Wiley & Putnam ‘ Responses on the use of Tobacco,” 
Jenjamin Inge! soll Lane. 

We would be very much gratified to aid the Rev. gentleman’s praise-wor- 
thy labours if we possessed the power, but we fear in the present of 
che world that, like “the counterblast” of the zealous James the First, it 


By the Rev. 





would only prove “ Love's Labour Lost.” 
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Henry M. Onderdonk & Co., 25 John-street. “The Eton Latin Gram- 
nar,” revised and corrected, hy T. W. C. Edwards, A.M. 

The preface says, “the almost universal adoption of the Eton Latin 
Grammar in classical schools, for more than three centuries, is a sufficient 
guarantee of its merits,” which it most assuredly is, and we should think 
the highest recommendation it can receive. 


THE DRAMA. 


N1810’s.—T here is no diminution in the attractions at this favourite resort. 
it is literally crowdea nightly. Mile. Blangy may now be considered firmly 
established in public estimation. “ La Giselle” is in rebearsal we under- 
stand, and green-room report says, that it will prove ber greatest triumph ; 
we can readily imagine that Mile. Blangy will render the character of 
“Giselle” most delightlully, aided as she will be by the Ravels, and M. 
Henri and his accumplished sister. : 

Mr. Barton took his benefit on Wednesday, and was rewarded with a 
bumper. The sterling old comedy The Heir at Law, was selected for the 
occasion, Chippendale as Lord Duberly, Buriun as Pangloss, and Harry 
Placide as Zekiel Homespun. Mr. Lovell, formerly of the Park, appeared 
as Dick Dowlas, and Miss Clarke played, for the first time, Cicely Home- 

un. This is a great cast, undoubtedly, but somehow these revivals are 

ways uusalisfactory. , ‘ B 

Chippendale was deliciously rich as the “Old Chandler,” and Barton, 
quaint, priggish and artistical as Pangloss. But Zekiel is notin Placide’s vein, 
as far as dialect is concerned, “ York was wanted.” We might add, also, that 
the joyous simplicity of Zekiel was alsu lacking. The representation was 
however, that of an experienced artist—but it was the mere artist. Mr. 
Placide in his own peculiar line of characters ia so pre emiuently great, 
that we cannot tolerate mediocrity in him. He should not risk his hardly 
earned reputation by appearing in characters out of his immediate sphere. 
The other characters presented no features worthy of special notice. 

Mr. Lovell was respectable as Dick Dowlas, and Mis» Clarke occasionally 
touching and effective in Cicely. That cleveractress, Mrs Watts, was en- 
trusted with Lady Duberly, butalas! the shades of the glorious Mrs. Daven 
port, the admirable Mrs. Wheatley and the exquisile Mrs. Vernon, were flit- 
ting so constantly befure our mental vision, that Mrs Watts appeared only a 
pert waitiug woman, instead of the rich, unctuous, Deborah Duwlas. 

Bowery Tueatxe.—Mr. Fay’s novel of Hoboken has been very success- 
fally dramatized for this theatre, by Mr. Walcott of the Olympic, and has 
collected excellent houses during the week. : . 

Mr. Walcott has proved himeelt to be the possessor of considerable artis 
tic skill iv adapting the incidents and language of Mr. Fzy’s interesting work 
into a dramatic form. He has actually produced a drawa far above medi- 
ocrity, approaching, as it does, very nearly to the dignity uf acomedy, heigh- 
tened by dramatic situations and stage effects, which increase the interest 
sufficient to render it popular at the Bowery. ; 

Oo the first night it occasionally lagged, from the elaboration of the dia- 
logue; this defect bas been remedied by j: dicious curtuilments, and the 

iece now bids fair !o maintzia a permanent position on ihe s age, a rank it 
is deservedly entitled tv, Tne drama is exceedingly well played by the 
Bowery company; indeed we have seldum seen the performers at this house 
to more advantage. Mr. Walcott, also, rendered his powerful aid. sustain- 
ing the character of B-au £irnest, an exquisite of the first water, Who, upoa 
the strength of a six months’ Eurupean tour, returns to bis uative country 
“ quite spritt for an American.” This character is a happy hit, and is ad- 
mirably played by the author. This character is the creation of !he dramatic 
author; it has no existence in the novel. Mr. Neufie presents a spirited de- 
lineation of the warmhearted Frauk Lennox; bis performance is worthy ofall 
praise. J. Booth made his first appearance, this season, in Harry Lennox, 
and was received with three deafening cheers; he plays the character with 
mach feeling and judgment. Mr. Clarke makes an admirable Capt Glen. 
denning; it is really au artistic perfurmance, embodying the high spirit and 
manly tone of the young officer with great skill and etfect. Mr. Wemy-s 
portrayed the difficult and up-hill character of Capt. White in the happiest 
sty'>; he gave a picture of the manly, gentiemauly British officer, as one 
who was to the “ manner born;’’ no mean qualification in such representa- 
tions. Vache was sensible aud correct, as he always is, in Mr. Lennox; 
and young Chanfrau, in the despicable character ot Cul. Nichulsun, evinced 
talents of no common order; this gentleman is rising steadily in his profes- 
sion. ‘The miuorcbaracters were all very respectable. 

We have never se-n Mrs. Puillips to more advantage than in Fanny El- 
ton; dignified, graceful, and natural; we cannot bestow higher praise. 
Mes. Booth is out of ber e ement, but she throws a charm about whatever 
she undertakes. Mrs. Madison is a respectable matron; and Mrs. Deering 
1s, as usual, “very funny.” , 

Mr. Jackson has put the piece upon the stage with commendable liber - 
ality; the scenery is all new and appropriate ; the room scenes elegant and 
in exquisite taste; and the stage arrangemeats, ander the able directiun of 
Mr. Wemyss, are entitied to the warmest praise. 

Cuatuam Turatre.—This house is doing a steady basiness with its well 
furnished list of stovk pieces. Mr. Fenno nas been addea to the company, 
and is a great favourite. Qn Monday a grand drama will be produced, 
called, The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden. 


THE CABINET. 


We have already had occasion to state, that amongst the loyal and peace- 
loving portion of the community, a very large party has arisen, who, from 
respectful consideration fur the Queen, and from a jast estimation of the 





Upon this part of the premier’s speech we have only one observation to 
make, but we fear that it goes too much to the point—that of enforcing the 
objection which Lord John proposed to answer. It is in brief, that we have 
never known one of these ‘Open Cabinets,’ in which all the litigated points 
in question have not been eventually carried. For example, Catholic 
Emancipation, the Slave Trade, and the Reform Bill. The cuckoos in the 
sparrow’s nest, have eventually become tvo strong for the nominal owner. 
and have either forced him to submit to their will, or have made a short 
end of him, by strangling him. Indeed, such must always be the case, 
where in the long run great exigercies must occur for a united force, and 
where all is lost unless all pall together. On some such unlacky pinch, 
the minister will be led to say that there is certainly something rather strin 
gent in the arguments of his right hon. friend, and therefore that, with cer- 
tain limitations, he will not say that be will oppose a bill which may be 
brought in for such general purpose. Ia this manner all opposition to the 
most extreme measures is nibbled away, and everything is thus sacrificed, 
fur the sake of the acknowledged utility of unity in will and purpose. 
Having answered this objection, as he conceived, Lord John next pro- 
ceeds to a specific enumeratiun of the measures which he is about to intro 
Gace. They are in number eight, and aro to be brought forward in the tol- 
lowing order :— 

1. Sugar Dutieson Monday; 2. Poor Non-Removal Bill; 3. Drain- 
age Bill; 4. Irish Ejectment Bill; 5. Irish Landiord and Tenant Com- 
pensation Bill; 6. lrish Extension of Franchise; 7. English Small Debts 
Bill; 8. Religious Opinions Bill. 

* There are some few minor measures,’ continued his lordship, ‘ which 
I do not deem it necessary to mention, most of them concerning mere local 
matters, and being adopted and taken up by us from the former ministry. 
Bat deeming the endowment ot the [rish Roman Catholic priesthood not to 
be a matter of any immediate urgency—seeing also the opposition which 
it must encounter both in England, Scotland, and amogst the Irish Pro- 
testauts—seeing, in a word, that it cannot be carried under present circum: 
stances, and that the attempt to carry it will only fill the kingdom with use- 
less agitation, and perhaps lead to a civil war, it is not my purpose to stir 
‘his question. I mus except, also, he five poinis of the charter, household 
suffrage, &c,, which I deem 1 canaot meddle with in consistency with my 
leading principle of the maintenance of the provisions of the Reform Biil.’ 
Such, therefore, is the sum aud substance of the principles upon which 
Lord John’s Admini-tration is to be conducted. If it all depended upon 
himself, we should be more satisfied with it, as we know enough of him no; 
to entertain any doubt of his persunal truth and honour. But former ex- 
perience has taught us to dread these ‘ Open Question Cabinets,’ and whilst 
such men as Earl Grey, Mr. Macaulay, and two or three others, remain 
members of the adm.nistration, to say nothing of Lord Lansdowne, and, 
from his acknowledged abilities, Lord Clarendon, we canvot succeed in dis- 
missing our apprehension that under the joint pressure irom ‘ wiihou’ and 
‘ within,’ the commander of the fori will eventually be compelled to capi- 
tulate to his own garrison, in order to bring them to a united effort for their 
common defence against the enemy irom ‘ without.’ We fear that he will 
be compelled to surrender successively so many outposts, as to leave him 
at last nothing to surrender bat the command of the fortress itself. 

As regards the present session, the main battle of the ministry will be 
fought on the Sugar Bill in the course of next week. Fverything here de- 
pends upon the part which will be taken by Sir R. Peel and his 112 adhe- 
rents, Unless they support Lord Juhn’s resolution, the measure will be 
lost, and the ministry must either resign or dissolve the parliament. Now, 
we understand, that up to the present moment it is uncertain whether Sir 
R. Peel will attend, and, unless he attends, his persunal party will not give 
their votes to Lord Juhu Russell. Nuw, as the Couservative body remain 
fixed to their purpuse of forcing cn an appeal to the people, they will cer- 
tainly oppose Lord John’s motion, if the personal absence of Sir R. Peel 
should affurd them any reasonable expeciation of success. So uncertain 
remains everything up to the time we are writing. 

If we may judge from the daily papers which are the organs of the 
government, the Morning Chronicle and the Times, the Whig party are 
themselves in great doubt as to the issue, and are anxiously looking out to 
wards the right and to the left for external aid. Without au immediate 
dissolution, they caunot remain in office in the event of a defeat in *heir 
first and leading measure. The present general belief is, that they have 
qualified the extent of their original measure in order to propose a compro- 
mise with Sir R. Peel, bat we cannot uuderstard how this will answer the 
purpose of Sir Robert. If we know anything of this gentleman's charaoter, 
his main object is to win a party to himself; and the West Indian party, 





value of public peace and order to all the interests of the country, have 
come to the conclusion of giving her Majesty's new servants a fair trial, and 
therefore suspending all opposition until they become better acquainted 
with the character and tendency of the measures they may propose. 
Amongst this body of the community there has recently existed two 
main apprehensions with respect to the effisiency and desigas of the new 
Cabinet. The first is, that the new ministry, in its very composition, is 
what is called an “Open Question Cabinet ;’ that is, it is composed of men 
professing to agree upun certain geueral principles ; but differing so largely 
on so maby particular points, as to have rendered it necessary for the Pre- 
mier to admit all such points as so many open and excepted questivns; in 
other words, as questions upun which all such persons may vote and decide 
as they please. Now what, it is demanded, can be expected of a ministry 
of this kind, but that, like badly manufactured iron, all the incongraous 
paris will split asuader un ier the first extraordinary pressure? It is no ave 
swer to say that the Premier may avoid the iutroduction of such queetions, 
n the first place, he cannot avoid them, as itis competent to any member of 
the house to propose them. Secondly, the very habit of those metabers 
acting independently, and so opposing the head of the ministry, must nata- 
rally reduce to nothing that common strength of the Cabinet which results 
from unity, and in the result must lead to feelings which can ouly terminate 
in conflict, discontent, and resignations. Accordingly, all such Cabinets 
have been broken up by such internal differences, and during their contin. 
uance have never possessed sufficient strength to carry out great and bold 
measures. The second public apprebension is still more general and serious 
—it is, in substance, that the Whigs will avail themselves of power and of- 
fice to assail the great institutions of the country, and will commence with 
the subversion of the [rish Protestant Charch and with the immediate en- 
dowmeut of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
Being pashed by Mr. T. Duncombe for a larger explanation, his lordship 


thus continued— 
‘In the first place, I think, as regards any government to be formed at 
resent or iu future, but more especially as regards a government to be 
rmed of those wh» profess general liberal opiuivns, it is necessary to com- 
bine in office men who agree in general principles—who agree on those 
questions which are urgent questions of administration of the day ; but thas 
it is not necessary that every member of such government should agree on 
every question which may cone under the conssderation of parliament. 
Such was the mode in which the old days statesmen of great ability, and 


who have conducted ibe affairs of this country with great success, formed | ~~ _ 
their governments. Such was the mode pursued by Mr. Pitt, who formed 
a government of great strength and duratiou in 1784 _The members of } eleven players in all Canada. 

overnment and ut the Cabinet might entirely disagree with respect to par- 
Resncateny reform—a very great measure in those days and at all times an- 


til the act of 1832 passed. Mr. Piit had colleagues in that government wh 


disagreed with him on the important question of the slave trade in their 
speeches and their votes. When Mr Fox succeeded to Mr. Pitt, he form- 


ed a government in wlich there were members differing from bin witi 
7 


respect fo parlia mentary reform and the C 


atholic questions When a gov- 
ernment Was formed afterwards by Lord Liverpool, be comprised in bg} Bouland & Co 
Cabinet members who differed entirely on the Catholic question, aud 


and the opponents of slave grown sugar, constitute such a party of great 
numerical amount, comprehending as it doves not only the planters, traders, 
and other persons immediately interested, but also the large bodies of the 
Wesleyan and Baptist Dissenters in the three kingdoms. The great power 
of these bodies may be inferred from one single fact, that had not Sir Cul. 
ling E. Smith come up to the late EJinburgh election almost at the hst hour, 
he would by their conjoint aid bave run Mr. Macaulay very harc. Now, 
Sir Robert Peel can at unce gain this party by opposing Lord J. Russell on 
the sugar duties, and we scarcely think he is the man to resist such a large 
temptation. The conflicting motive in Sir Robert Peel’s mind will be his 
unwillingness to give offence and aunoyance to the Queen by opposing her 
servants in the commencement of their career. But the time is so vear 
that conjecture will soon be lost in certainty.—Bell’s Weekly Mesenger, 
July 18. 
*,” Our travelling agent, Mr. S. T. Stanton, will transact our business in 
Upper Canada, west of Toronto, Buffslo, Detroit, &c , this year. His 
receipts will be duly acknowledged by us. 
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Stars or New Yors, SeckeTary’s Orrice, 
ALBANY, July 24,1846. 
O THE SHERIFF of the city_and county of New York: Sir—Notice is herehy 
given, that at the next General Election, to be beld on the ‘Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the tollow ing officers are to be elected, to wit,a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stace. Two Canal Commissioners tosupply the 
laces of Jonas Earll, jr. aud Stephen Clark, whose terms ot service will exmi-e on the 
ast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, tosupply the 
vacancy which will accrue by ihe expiration of the term of se: vice of John A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the Urited States, 
for the Toird Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th aud 5th wards of the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourh Congres- 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th 10th, and 15th wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
presentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, conssting of the 
8th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Kepresentative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17h, aod 18th 
wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones. whose term of service will = onthe last vay 
of December next. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose tem of service 
will expire on‘ he last day of December next, and a Coroner in the ye o Edmund G, 
Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the lest day of December neit. 

Yours respectfully, 
N 8S. BENTON, Secretar: of State. 
Sherifi’s Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of Stat and the ree 
quirements of the siatue in such case made and provided for. 

WM. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

? All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above mee ina week 
until election, and the. hand in their bill for advertising the same, so thit th-y may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 

See Revised Statutes, vol 1,chap. vi., titie 3d, aiticle Sd, part Ist, page 10. 
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Cricket CHALLENGE.—The St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, and the 
Union Cricket Clab of Philadelphia will play a fr iendly match at Cricket against any 


The match to consist of two innings each, and to be played on the new ground of the 
St. George’s Clab in New Vork on or beiore the Lith of September next. 
Any communications «onnected with the above to be addressed to R. N, Tinson, Presi- 

» | deut of the St. Georve’s Cricket Club, New York. ber ae 
By o:der of the Club, HENRY BRIND, Secretary. 





july 25—3t. 


, ASS ICE— Fx subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSHIP for the transaction of 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Bubot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in New York under tte firm of Le Gal, 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great savin } time 
H bour effected by this machine renders it one of the mont valuable c. path ty hme 
tions, bei.g of tbe utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements t others tur starting the business, 
By nie machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old 

i 


all kinds of hides an: skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article oF 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent in time, and fifty per cent. in labour 
oesides phage my 4 bark th pee eotorias P 
A tanvery in whic e improved met was adopted. would, by its savings 

attended with large profits, whiist a neighbouring . 4 where the ud plan ie Heme, be 
would be losing money, The invention, which has Leen uwsrded a Gold Meda by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever_introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highest satisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in ose. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the im wovement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establisument can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usnal expense of manutacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purcha-ing state rights tor the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat mode! of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be far- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

Fo. turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
wer. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashington City. ap 25 tf. 

ONDON AGENCY.—The subscriber, contemplating a residence in London, and 
establishment of a General Agency Office in that city" offers his services to ’all ~ 
sons wishing to make inquiries relative to real or personal estate, descent of families 
consanguinity, &c.; and in all matters relating to property of any kind in Great Britain 
or the Continent of Euro Copies of wills and registers of baptism, mariiages, and 
deaths, aud all other oflicial documents of a similar nature, will be promptly procured 
and forwarded. The subscriber has had considerable experience on subjects of this des- 
cription, and he bas made arrangements with gentlemen of first-rate legal talents in Lon- 
don to aid him in such investigations. He will attend to all inquiries in relation to pro- 
perty, persons, or claims; give informaton respecting legacies, dividends, &c., and in 
regard to legislative or judicial proceedings ; collect debts due to persons in the United 
Statesor the British American colonies, trom residents in any part of the United King- 
doms. He will furnish extracts from or abridgments of public records, or rare and searce 
manuscripts or books in the British Museum or other public depositories, and give intor- 
mation respecting patents, copyrights, discoveries, inventions, &c. 
.Th» subscriber offers his services to colleges, public libraries, booksellers. and indi- 
viduals, in the purchase of books, maps, prints, &e. A loug attention to bibliographical 
pursuits bas prepared him, he trusis, to give satisfaction in this department. He will 
also make purchases, upon the best possible terms, of stationery, mathematical and philo- 
sophi al instruments and a paratus, or of any other articles of British or Continental 
produce or manufacture. He will attend to the sale of reai or personal estate in England 
or elsewhere, and transact any business which may be be.ier or mare prom pily attended 
to by an agent on the spot than by correspondence, and in which fidelity, capedition. 
and! a general knowledge of business can be advaniayeously empioved, | 
_ His terms will be, a fixed commission upon the amount of purchases, sales, and collee- 
tion; and tn all other cases a charge in proportion to the services reacered and the ciff- 
culties attending their performance. 
bre angen e ‘aces cat be geen when required. 

Jommunications (post pail) to be addressed to the subscriber in Washington D. C. i 
the 20th of August, atterwards to him at No. 7 Rathbone-place, Oxtord pn Sep Tet gaa 
aug 1—4t PISHEY THOMPSON, 

-_—_- -_—_———— 


| | epee erie JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the pablie 
in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in kis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 




















NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET. LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 
. TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his nouse affords; and particularly to the following letter whteb 
he has received from Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 
LivERPOOL, Wih May, 1846. 
: LiverPoou, May 26th, 1 

My Dear Sir—If my tertimony, to the excellent management of your daw hy # 
service, you are at poston liberty to make what use you please of ‘the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are Landsomely furnished and os 
good dimensions. The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, ancl restaurant, are so come 
plete in their several departments that nu inconveniences arise trom euher. The Mi 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedroours, together with the fact tbat 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cue 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that caw 
possibly be selected. 1 remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly 

je 20 3m THOMAS RAWLINGS. 


ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informiay the public, that he 
is now in the City of New York, with the intentiou of giving lessons in the Frenew 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who way wis! to avail theuwelves of bie 
services. 
His terms for Schools and private instruction a‘e moderate. Any communication left 
at the ¢)tfice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore f Messrs. Gatex and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beeknian, or at the Professor’s Rooms, Aulantic Hotel Hoboken, willre 
ceive immediate attention, 
Prof, Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lu. Gov. ; Rev’ Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush j Rev’: Chas, H. head, and B& 
ward ®, Sanderson, Esq., New York, j8 





gysse BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ** GREAT WESTERN," 1700 tous, 450 horse power, 
6B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “* GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 borne 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas (ollows:— 
GREAT WESTERN, 


From Liverpool From New York. 
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SERPs 00 0cdce cccecesess coeveees S0th May | Thersclay.....ccccsesceccescccnee Doth Jane 
Sasurday.....cceeseeee eecvees «++ 25th Joly | Thursday.............0. ocvedeceses 20th Aa 
DRBRIGRD soccscccccceccccescecseans 12th Sept | Vhursday............ Scaccedsoce «oe -Dth € 
Saturday. .ceccsscocereceseeeseveesodiSt Oct | Thursday .......06 cceeessecececcee 26th New 
‘ GREAT BRITAIN, 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ....-cesesesseesseceesseee9th May | Saturday....... evecccece stececeeree OUD Jame 
Tuesday....cccsccsens eeoee 7th July | Saturday......... cocccccsecsccccccccsl@t Aug 
Wednesday...... trees coevereceee@Oth Aug | Tuesday... c.ccccecssececsereesssetand Beps 
TUes AV. ceeseeeessece eresecesese Sth Oct | Tuestay...cceccees one + ceeee coos sh 7th Now 
Fare to sivere of at “GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Stewards fees, 


Fares per “ G \T BRITAIN,” according to the size and postition of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New Vork to 


ICHAKD IKVIN 98 Front-streei. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. ; mi4t 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN RUYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract witb the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HiD@rDIA, csscceescecoeseceeeeeecncrecessesss Capt. Alexander Ryrie, 
Caledonia, .........++ -+esCapt Kdward G. Low 
Britannia, .......+6- sees Capt. John Hewiu, 
CEU, 00000605 sopeeeesoecsscce seeeee Capt. Charles H. &. Judkice 






: BOM coscceccccosesecesecccesses sepecdoes +.-Capt. William Harrion, 
Will sail from Liver land Boston, via Halifax, as tullows. 
FROM BUSTON FROM LIVEKPOOL 


Cambria ou the Ist August, 1946. 


Hibernia on the 19th July, 1646. 
Hibernia “ 16th August, 1346. 


Caledonia “ 4th August, 1846. 


Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. | Britannia “ 19th August, 1546, 
Britannia ‘“ 16th September, 1046. { Cambria 4th September, 1346, 
Cambria © Ist October, 1246, } Hibernia “ 19th September, 1346. 


Passage money. 
From bustonu to Liverpool, $120. 
From Boston to Halifax, L 
‘These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid tor. ss 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For Ma ye or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Ja. Agen, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 5 Wall-steret 
te In addition to the above lise between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, « coe 
tract has ly en entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to estabiish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service we now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will -tart under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday duriag eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; goiny alternately between Liwer- 
pool and Hatifax and Boston, and between Liverpool aud New York. 
aug! 
HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF S'TEAMERS frown Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera 
tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The ship-of this Line wil) hereafter have 
New York on the tst, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre, 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, ltth of Feb. June, and Get 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, dv» Is March, July, and Now. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Fank, master, 16th April, Aag. and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, itith May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommoxlations of these ships are not surpasse.!, combininy all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ae 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 








RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.—The hoase at this place of fashionable 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. 
During the recess the proprietor has improved the grouads aud watks, and added te 
the attraction of the unique scenery of “ the Falls” by abridge thrown across below the 
first fa'.,thas giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magnificeng 
scenery from the opposite bank of the stream. 

To bis guests he offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ ofthe largest class and 
of the most exquisite tone, containing two banks of keys and a pedal bass, Duiltexpressly 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. ¥.,and for healthful exercise and recreation he has had 
constructed two bowling alleys, on the most approved plan. M. MOURE. 
(e" Board by the month on reasonable terms. jt 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 

fresh supplies of every description of the above well known en P-ns. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magonim Bonum, Damascus aad 
Double Damascus Barrel Zen ; Principality, each extra fiue,fine, and medium points; Cal- 
= (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 





EUCENE EUHOT, 
EUGENE LE GAl 





which became iu the end the most imporiant question of the day. 








july 25, FRED’K B. BOULAND. 





ueen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 

each ; together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro 
vt ela + *. 

ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess sirenzts. ¢ lasticity and fipeness 

1 point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheay Pens in boxes—Holders 

ot every des cription—ali which are offered at low rates, and the attention of parchasers 

solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer. 9! John, corner of Gold street 

Canapa dealers will at ail times find a good assortment tor sale by 

jan 24 i Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 

* TUDART AND DUNHAM'S PIANO FORTES.—he superiority of these Instra- 
Ss ments over all others manufactured in this Co 5. y isestallished beyoad a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ** Lioa Pivnist, uct 

~ Char lesion Hotel, March Stst, 1348 

Mesers. 8. and D’s manufactory is in 15:b street between Srd and 41h Avenues, and 

their salesroom is at No 561 Broadwy , 
C. & F. Zoybaum gentlemen —I berewiib tabe pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodar, 
~ ° a er , 
and Dunbam’s Factor.y, (Rew York.) Piano Fortes are of super cualuy, and Chas 
they ave of soft and brilliant tone, and they are nor ¢ through sottness and brilliancy 
\ but also through durability in workmanship, superion to any other manatacture | 


apzs 4 Leovuld de Meves. 
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